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Who Can Generosity is not dependent upon 

be Generous material resources. Civil rights 

are sometimes based upon “ property qualification.” 
But the right to be generous is not limited by income. 
We often hear it said in praise of a man that he is 
generous, and then we hear it commented that “ he is 


80 well off that he can afford to be generous.” But 


generosity is a thing of quality of spirit rather than 
of quantity of property. It is a resource of heart- 
worth rather than of money-worth. It is just as easy 
to fulfil the conditions of generosity with five cents as 
with five thousand d-llars. But as not every one 


has the privilege of being generous with so much as 
five thousand dollars, so not every one has the privi- 
lege of being generous with so little as five cents. 
Regardless of income, every one can afford to be 
generous. No one can afford to be ungenerous. 


a. 


Sin is a merciless telltale. It is its 

own revealer. In its very effort at 
self-concealment it exhibits itself. It tells the truth 
without meaning to. It is an offense against God, 
and therefore it strikes no chord in the eternal har- 
mony of truths. It is discord, and as such’ lias no 
support, no vital unity, with the universe of fact or 
truth. In its forlorn isolation it cannot but sooner or 
later be discovered. He who is getting entangled in 
evil practices would do well to remember that they 
cannot long consist one with another. The artifice 
of making them seem honest and true and straight 
must break down. One need not be so much afraid 
of the glances of his fellow-men as of the inexorable 
telltale of his own evil deeds. Sin is the detective 
that dogs the footsteps of the sinning. As Moses said 
to the disobedient children of Reuben and of Gad, 
“If ye will not do so, behold, ye have sinned against 
the Lord : and be sure your sin will find you out.” 


Sin a Telltale 


—— 


Power, net Machinery never creates power. 
Machinery, Wanted For centuries men have tried to 
discover a machine that would generate enough power 
to run itself, and for centuries men have failed to do 
so. Steam, electricity, horse-power, man-power, may 
so operate a machine that it will give out almost as 
much power as is put into it. A finely adjusted, 
carefully tested, machine may reduce to a-minimum 
the loss of power that is inevitable from friction. But 
an empty boiler, an unstored battery; a lifeless animal 
or man, behind the finest piece of mechanism in the 
world, will render that mechanism worse than useless 
as a working force. The superintendent makes a 
mistake who tries to revive a lifeless Sunday-school 
by introducing into it new machinery without arous- 
ing in the teachers and scholars the motive-power 
of renewed consecration and enthusiasm. In only 
one instance do ball-bearings help to accelerate 
the speed of a riderless bicycle, and that is when it 
is running down hill. A Sunday-school that is 
moving in that direction needs no machinery to help 


it on. 
=o 


It is a good thing to say what you 
mean, aud to mean what you say. 
It is even a better thing to make those who hear you 
believe that you are doing this. It is worth your 
while to be careful not to say what you do not mean, 
and what no one who hears you will believe, or what 
they will be sure to find out is not so. For instance, 
if you are called on to speak at a late hour in the 
evening, at a public meeting, or at a banquet, or on 
any other occasion when it would seem that quite 
enough has been said already, do not preface your 
remarks by the statement that you will be very brief, 
or that you will not attempt an address or a speech, 
owing to the lateness of the hour or the fulness cf 
preeeding remarks. If you do this, you wil] probably 


A Poor Pian in 
Speech- Making 


speak longer than was expected of you, and longer ” 


than you yourself think. It will seem to others that 
you are trying to deceive them, and you will suffer 
from it.; If, indeed, you are not going to speak long, 
show that by your brevity, but say nothing about it 
in advance. So, again, if you have to speak without 
preparation, do not tell of it at the beginning. It 
either will be evident before you get through, or it 
will not.. Let your hearers find out the truth for 
themselves. There is no exception to the safe rule 
in these matters. It is always a loss to the speaker, 
and a cause of irritation to the hearers, to have time 
misused by prefatory statements that are quite un- 
necessary or are wholly false. Do avoid harming 
yourself-and annoying others by such folly. 


CAS 


Loss through Unoffered Prayers 


GINCE it is cl@ar, from the authority of God’s 

word and from the lessons of God’s providence, 
that positive good comes in response to specific prayer, 
it must be equally clear that the lack of such prayer 
causes the lack of such good. Prayer being a recog- 
nized force in the economy of the universe, the results 
which pivot on the exercise of that force are neces 
sarily missing if the ferce be not exercised. Loss 
through unoffered prayers is as truly a fact as is gain 
through prayers proffered. 

To many it seems as if simple non-doing could not 
be, in itself or in its consequences, as grievous a wrong 
as the commission of a sin of positive performance; 
yet we are taught in the Bible, both in the Old Tes- 
tament and the New, that not to do a plain duty is 
as offensive to God, and 
demnation and punishing, as the doing of that which 
ought not to be done. One of the fiercest maledic- 
tions under the Old Covenant is recorded against 
a people who were simply inactive when they ought 
to have taken part in a pending contest. It is in 
the sung of Delprah, after the battle of Israel with the 
Canaanites at Megiddo. Rehearsing the details of 
that contest, aud praising those who were faithful, 
she cried out against the recreant non-doers : 


“ Curse ye Meros, said the angel of the Lord, 
Curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof; 
Because they came not to the help of the Lord, 
To the help of the Lord against the mighty.” 


It was, again, the lips of the loving Jesus that taught 
the wickedness and guilt of non-doing, and foretold 
the terrible doom of those who did nothing more rep- 
rehensible than to do nothing. It was the man who 
simply kept his one pound wrapped in a napkin, in- 
stead of putting it at interest or using it in trade, who 
was called the.“gvicked servant,” and from whom his 
treasure was taken away. 

It was the man who merely failed to invest his 


talent at remunerative rates who was denounced as 


“ wicked and slothful,” and was to be stripped of his 
possessions, and cast, as an “unprofitable servant, into 
the outer darkness,” where there “shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth.” In the inspired description 
of the day of final account, the fearful doom pro- 
nounced by the Judge of all the earth against the 
lost is not based on the fact of their evil-doing, but 
on their evil non-doing. “ Inasmuch as ye did it not,” 


is as sure to merit con-» 






















































































































































































































































therefore, “ depart from me, ye cursed, into the eternal 
. fire which is prepared for the devil and his angels.” 

Can there be any loss greater than the loss of one’s 
very self for all eternity, which results from simple 
non-doing when one ought to have done? This 
thought suggests the irreparable loss through un- 
offered prayers, in face of the fact that faith-filled 
prayers are a force in God's providential plan, and 
that God’s children are commanded to proffer them. 

In the whole realm of nature, loss through non- 
action is quite as real and positive, and may, indeed, 
be quite as ruinous, as joss through actual wrong- 
doing. A man, by not reaping, not sowing, not 
plowing, may as truly lose a harvest as by setting fire ’ 
to lis standing grain ; and neither drought nor frost, 

» neither mildew nor locusts, can more surely be a cause 
of faniine, among those dependent on the crop, than 
could be a simple neglect of processes which would in 
God’s providence secure first the blade, then the ear, 
and after that the full corn in the ear. A man’s 
family can be as truly shelterless through his failure 

‘to build a house, or to buy or rent one, as by his 
turning them out of their home, and blowing up their 
dwelling with a charge of dynamite. 

To fail to take needful food or drink, or, to secure 
fresh air in a room filled with stifling gas, may be a 
means of as sure death to a man as a pistol or a razor 
employed for self-destruction. As with one’s self, 
£0 with one’s fellows. Simply jo fail to reach out 
a hand to a drowning child, when within reach of 
him from the river bank, or to speak a word of 
warning to a blind man on the edge of a precipice, 
or to hold back a deaf one from stepping before a 
coming train, may bring on one’s soul the blood of the 
man lost, as truly as if he were deliberately murdered. 

Neglecting to provide needed shelter, or food, or 
clothing, for a child, may cause its death. Neglecting 
to give it wise counsel or ample protection may result 
in that child’s going astray to its ruin. Failing to 

pray for and with one’s child day by day may be as 
culpable neglect as failing to give it material suste- 
hance and ministry. Whatever is to be gained by 
prayer for one’s self or for others may be utterly lost 
if that prayer be held back. 

A man in mature life, who had for years stood well 
in the church and the community, was arrested 
for forgery, aud charged with various acts of em- 
bezzlement. His aged mother visited him in the 
jail. As she entered his cell, she fell on his neck in 
an outburst of tears. She had no word of reproach 

* for him, but she reproached herself most bitterly. 
* My poor boy!” she cried out ; “ this is all my fault. 
I haven't been praying for you as I ought to. . While 

you were a child I prayed for you constantly ; and 
80 all along, until I saw you in the church, active in 
Chbrist’s service. Then I thought you safe, and I only 

* thanked God for you in my prayers.* Now you have 
been led astray, while I was neglecting to pray for 
you. Poor boy! poor boy! your old mother is to 
blame for it all.” ‘ 

Whatever may be thought of that mother’s division 
of responsibility in the case of herself and her son, it 
is evident that she had a sease of loss through un- 
offered prayers; and who shall say that if that 
mother’s prayers for the gracious upholding of her 
sou had been ceaseless and full of faith, he might not 
have had his feet kept frora failing. If a mother’s 
prayers are potent for good, their lack may be a 
veritable loss, And there are otber prayers than those 
of a mother that have power with God, and that can- 
not be neglected without loss. 

He who fails to pray for God’s protection as ae 
sleeps, or fur God’s guidarice as he wakes, omits to 
take a precaution for his safety that is as important 
as it is real. Why should he think he is not likely 
to have a resultant positive loss from that omission ? 
If he does not pray for special wisdom and grace as 
he attempts to write or to speak, to teach or to pray, 
for the benefit of others, can he hope that his work 
will show the gain that it could have had through 
such prayer? Can he hope-that there will be no 
actual loss from his neglect? Blessinzs that are 


promised in response to faith-filled prayer cannot be 
expected if faith-filled prayer is not offered. ‘Loss 
stands over against gain in the neglect of the duty 
and privilege of prayer. 
“ Heaven is the magazine wherein God puts 

Both good and evil; prayer’s the key that shuts 

And opens this great treasure; ‘tis a key - 

Whose wards are Faith, and Hope, and Charity. 

Would’st thou prevent a judgment due to sin? 

Turn but the key, and thou mayest Jock it in. 

Or would’st thou have a blessing fall upon thee? 

Open the door, and it will shower on thee.” 


To fail of using wisely the key of prayer is to fail 
of guarding against the dreaded outflow of evil, and 
to fail of securing the desirable outflow of good. 

There are those who are near us, and those whom 
we hold dear, who are suffering to-day from lack of 
blessings that would have been theirs had we done 
our duty in the proffer of faith-filled prayers in their 
behalf. We ourselves are losers in spiritual life and 
power through our failure to be instant and earnest 
in gaining blessings that are promised only in response 
to fitting and timely prayer. God forgive us for our 
lack and our loss! Let us pray! 


SOPEN LETTERS 


Dialects, like customs, well under 
stood at one time or in one region, 
become unfamiliar to persons who 
live at another day, or under other conditions, even in 
the same portion of country. Hence there is a gain to 
the public in the record, by competent witnesses, of 
either a custom ora dialect with which they were familiar, 
even though such record is likely to be called in question 
by some one who lacks the knowledge of these witne:ses 
on the subject, or whose observations have been different. 
Readers of The Sunday School Times have repeatedly 
joined issue with some intelligent contributor as to a cus- 
tom, or a mode of speech, reported from Palestine, Scot- 
land, Canada, or some other country, and it has been 
found that the contributor knew whereof he was writ- 
ing, while the critic did not. Again, there~has been 
found an advantage in two views of the matter instead 
ofone. The careful Scotch renderings of Bible language 
in these pages, from time to time, by the Rev. William 
Wye Smith, have been recognized as faithful by many 
competent readérs, while they have sometimes been 
called in question by those whose observations had not 
enabled them to acknowledge the accuracy of these ren- 
derings. His version of the parable of the Good Samari- 
tan, in The Sunday School Times for February 22, was 
admired by many, and now it receives kindly criticism 
and proposed emendation from others. Mr. Smith 
writes: 























Scotch Renderings 
of the Bible 


A friend and former neighbor, a Presbyterian minister, once 
a medical missionary in Formosa, China, writes from the 
“ Manse,” Annan, near Owen Sound, on Georgian Bay, about 
my Scotch rendering in The Sunday School Times for February 
22. I was alarmed at first, thinking my poor little effort was 
going to be pulled to pieces, but I felt encouraged when I found 
how few important changes the critics made in their “ revision.” 

1. They put “ tae” for “ to,”—a thing so good a Scotsman as 
Robert Louis Stevenson protests against. 

2. They put “‘an’” for “and.” The “d” is very generally 
dropped (in sound), but need. not be dropped in writing. I 
avoid elisions, except where they are absolutely necessary. 

8. Some other changes are “ plicht” for “‘fettle” (in the 
title), “‘feelt”’ for “ fu’ 0’ compassion,” “‘ brocht” for “ fesh’t,” 
“tae” (twice) in last paragraph for “ till,” and “ poor’t”’ for 
“teemin.” 

And when my friend says he and his two friends (they are all 
“ Borderers ’’) think that “is nearer the dialect spoken by them 
and a’ the Scotch fowk whar they cam’ frae” (that is, Rox- 
burgh and Selkirk shires), I am pleased I have—following the 
dialect of Burns, which is the literary dialect of the Seotch— 
hit so near the spoken language of this Canadian settlement 
from the Scottish borders. 


The letter from the Annan clergyman to Mr. Swith is 
as follows : 


In your recollections of New Market you will perhaps be 
able to recall Fraser from Queensville. I have been here, 
within six miles of Owen Sound, for more than ten years, io 
the midst of a Seotch settlement. Two of my people and I 
were discussing your version of Luke 10: 25, the other evening, 
with the result that I wrote out their version, which I eneluse. 


Ags 


THE SUNDAY SCHOCL TIMES 


~ een ae gaat 
ay 


Vie ge Pe STF ‘S. 


‘ a 
They would like you to send it to The Sunday School Times 
both as being an exacter rendering of the passage and as being 
nearer the dialect spoken by them and “ a’ the Scoteh fowk 
whar they cam’ frae.” You will note the differences, and, if 
you agree with them, will perhaps send it on as a “ revised ver- 
sion,” or another rendering. Allow me to congratulate you on 
your work on the “ Standard Dictionary.” I have found it a 
help to the better understanding of the recent Scottish dialect 
literature which is so popular just now. . 


This is the emended version proposed : 


THE MAN IN SAIR PLICHT, AN’ WHA BEFRENDIT HIM. 

Luke 10 : 25.—An’ behold! a Writer raise, tempin’ hina, an’ 
sayin’, “‘ Maister! what maun I dae, that I may hae an ever- 
lastin’ inheritanee?” An’ he said tae him, “ What’s putten 
doon i’ the Law? Hoo read ye?” An’ answerin’, he said, 
“ Ye sae luv the Lord yere God wi’ yere hale hert, an’ wi’ yere 
hale sou), an’ wi’ yere hale pooer, an’ wi’ an aefauld ettlin’—an’ 
yere neebor like yersel!;’ An’ he said tae him, “ Truly hae 
ye said: Dae sae, an’ ye’se hae life!” But he, fain to mak 
himsel oot richt, speir’t at Jesus, “‘ Wha is my neebor?” An’ 
takin’ it up, Jesus said, “Thar was a man gaun doon frae 
Jerusalem -tae Jericho, wha fell in wi’ robbers ; wha strippit 
him, an’ clour’t him, an’ gaed ther ways, lea’in him half deid. 
An’ it-cam aboot, that a certain Priest cam doon that gate ; an’ 
seein’ him, gaed by i’ th’ ither sida An’ in siclike mainner a 
Levite as weel, comin’ tae the place, lookit,s at him and gaed by 
i’ th’ ither side, ‘ 

“But a certain Samaritan, gaun on his journey, cam doon tae 
him ; an’ lookin’ on him, feelt for him, an’ comin neax, row’t 
up his clours, poor’t on oil and wine: an’ pittin him on his ain 
beas’ brocht him tae the inn, an’ tentit him. An’ the neist 
day, when he gaed awa, takin’ oot twa siller pennies, he gaed 
them tae the gudemon, sayin, ‘Tent him weel! an’ what mair 
ye ware on him, whan I come back, I’se pay ye!’ 

‘“* Noo, whilk ane o’ thae thrie, think ye, made hissel neebor 
tae him that fell in wi’ the robbers?” An’ he says, “ The ane 
that dealt in compassion wi’ him!” An’ Jesus says tae him, 
“ Gang ye and dae siclike! ” 





..Under the Trees 
By John B. Tabb 


“ Exultabunt omnia ligna sylvarum." 


8 OFT, in wandering distress, 
To-day, in solemn thankfulness, 
Unto your God and mine 
I come with winnowings of prayer, 
* O sinless suppliants ! to share 
Your mysteries divine. 


Ellicott City, Md. 
HO 


Japanese Problems 
By Henry Hartshorne, M.D., LL.D. 


Second Article: Earthquakes. 


MONG the terrestrial phenomena in Japan which } 


gain rather than Jose in impressiveness with re- 
peated, even familiar, experience, are its earthquakes. 
Delicate instruments, adjusted for the purpose, show 
that these occur, with various degrees of violence, many 
of them slight, five hundred times a year in Tokyo. At 
least twenty perceptible agitations, such as would have 
attracted considerable attention anywhere outside of a 
seismic region, have occurred during my experience of 
thirteen months in Japan. One of these, June 20, 1894, 
was violen§ and destructive, sixty lives being reported 
as lost in Tokyo and Yokohama, and more than three 
thousand houses injured, a number of them so badly as 
to make them unfit for habitation. January 9, 1896, one 
occurred early im the night, lasting more than nine min- 
utes by the record, whose rocking commotion, creaking 
of walls, and subterranean thunder, might try the nerves 
of any one capable of alarm., A reason assigned for no 
houses being destroyed or s¢riously damage | this time ‘is 
that all weak buildings were shattered by the earthquake 
of June, 1894, or the lesser one of January, 1895. At 
Nagoya, about a hundred miles from here, in 1891, gene- 


ral destruction occurred in a series of shocks, one of | 


which lasted twelve minutes. More than_ eight thou- 


sand lives were lost, many of them by the conflagration- 


which is an almost certain accompaniment of such a 
catastrophe in this country. : 

WJhat is the causation of earthquakes? This« is a 
problem of scientific interest, hardly practical, since po 


an 


possible means of prevention can be imagined. Ji is 
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conceiyable, though not now probable, that applied 
science may devise some means of anticipation, in time 
to allow of measures of escape from the most dangerous 
places. From time immemorial, Japanese houses have 
been built of wood, with but one or two stories, so that 
their fall or collapse from earthquake shocks may be less 
calamitous to their occupants. They are, however, ex- 
tremely liable to fires, which often consume, in Tokyo, 
hundreds of houses in a single night. To preserve the 
most valuable things, such as works of art, many small 
fire-proof buildings, called Aura, are erected. Perhaps 
in this, rather than in their national reserve and taste, 
may have originated the custom, in Japanese houses, of 
displaying only one picture, bronze, or other curio, at a 
time, changing these according to the season, or on festive 
occasions. 

As to causation, the experience above mentioned, 
with perusal of the treatises of Professor Milne, of the 
Imperial University in Tokyo. and Daubrée, a French 
savant, has led me to some definite, while no doubt only 
provisional, conclusions. Both of the authors named 
refer particularly to the co-existence of volcanos in 
regions liable to frequent earthquakes, In Japan there 
are now eighteen active volcanoes, and at least a hun- 
dred which have been for along time quiet, and are 
called extinct. Fuji-yama, the greatest of these, one of 
the grandest mountains in the world, twelve thousand 
feet in height, according to legend rising from the plain 
ages ago in a night, had its last eruption in 1707. Japan 
also has more hot springs than any other country. within 
the same extent. Adopting the view of Lord Kelvin 
(formerly Sir William Thomson), that the interior of 
the earth is not in a fluid, though possibly in a viscous, 
state, we must believe that in the solid crust are many 
irregularities, containing molten rock material, lavas of 
various kinds. 

Another notable fact is remarked by Milne and 
Daubrée,—all the most volcanic and seismic regions lie 
near seas or oceans, the Mediterranean, the Gulf of 
Mexico, orthe Pacific. These authors dwell on the proba- 
bility that water, acted on by heat, has a large share 
in the production of tarthquakes. Have we not here 
the needful elements for a consistent theory? Like the 
mostly uneven contour of the external surface of the 
globe, there must be great diversity in the imperfectly 
solidified crust. Perhaps in some places it is but like 
thin ice over the “ viscous,” uncongealed, central in- 
terior. Caverns of inconceivable vastness must exist 
beyond the Hades, Erebus, or Tartarus of ancient mythi- 
cal conception, with walls far more precarious than any 
of those which sometimes fall in and crush miners at 
their work. Imagine, then, that against its confining 
deep rock limits the mighty Pacific Ocean exerts a con- 
stant pressure. Some molten or eroded cavern wall gives 
way, not many miles from its side wall. This grows 
weaker, and at last yields somewhere. In rushes a 
sea large as the Baltic or the Caspian, reaching the 
cavernous interior of the crust, which is heated seven, 
ten, nay, a thousand, times hotter than we ever know of 
heat above the ground. Must not this cause explosions, 
compared with which ordinary steam, or even dynamite, 
effects are but like fireworks or torpedos ? 

One more fact—not, it is true, shown to be constant— 
may be mentioned here, -After an unusually long period 
of tranquility, an exceptionally violent earthquake occurs. 
This has happened twice under my observation,—in con- 
nection with the event of June, 1894, and with the less 
severe, but decidedly strong, shock of January, 1896. I 
was absent from Japan when one similar to the last is 
reported to have taken place in Tokyo in January, 1895, 
In the stupendous power of accumulated energy at last 
overcoming long-sustined resistance, we havea probable 
explanation of the occurrence of the more severe earth- 
quakes after times of comparative quiescence. 

This instability under their feet of what is terra firma 
in most other parts of the world, causing more than 
common uncertainty of life, may possibly have to do 
with the melancholy which is said by some of themselves 
to be an underlying part of their national temperament. 
‘Little of this, however, is obvious to a visitor, even when 
long among them, Children of both sexes are as merry 
as butterflies, always in motion, living out of doors in all 
but the worst weather; and adults, though often wear- 
ing a grave expression, and not rarely o 2 of sddness, 
yet would hardly make one say, as Europeans have said 
of our Americans, that they “look like the most serious 
people in the world.” We cannot think that they value 

life greatly. Suicides are frequent, under prompting 
causes such as would not be dreamed of elsewhere. No 
ambition was, in the feudal days, stronger in a Japa- 
nese of the samurai, or military class, than to be able to 
perform Aara-kiri with manly composure, in the presence 
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of a company of his friends, as the reward of some mur- 
derous act of loyalty to the daimio whom he served as 
his retainer. This habitual indifference to death must 
tell strongly with the Japanese in military service. 
How can they be conquered, when preserving their 
lives by flight or surrender cannot be thought of ? Only 
annihilation by an immensely overwhelming force of 
artillery, rather than of men, could ever check their 
aggression, or make vain the defense of their homes, 
their emperor, or their national honor. No one would 
anticipate finding such a quality in these small and 
slightly built Japanese men, who in theif youth look 
like girls, and could easily pass for women, if appropri- 
ately disguised. 

Tokyo, Japan. 
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Love of the Brotherhood 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D 


HE love of the brotherhood is an eminent command 
of our Lord, “This is my commandment, that ye 
love one another.” 

But you say, “ There is this difficulty,—love is an 
emotion, and I cannot at once and volitionally compel 
emotion.” And you say rightly. 

Perhaps you further say, ‘“There is also this difficulty : 
love needs object, and there must be something in that 
object which shall elicit love; there must be something 
lovable in the object before I can love; and I do not 
always see lovable traits in Christians.”’ And here again 
you say rightly. 

And you ask, and you have right to ask, “ How, then, 
can I obey this command of love in the face of these two 
difficulties,—that love is an emotion and therefore can- 
not be at once compelled; and also that there must be 
something lovable in the commanded object of love, which 
lovableness I cannot always discern.” 

Well, my friend, let me attempt to suggest to you cer- 
tain ways over these difficulties, following which we 
shall surely enter into ability of obeying this command 
of love. 

I think we shall be able to love as we pray for love. 
This Christian love is an essentially Christian grace. It 
is one of the fruits of the Spirit; and it is the peculiar 
function of the Holy Spirit to minister it. I 4m sure we 
ought to believe more in the present power of the Holy 
Ghost. I think he will be to us what the sun is to the 
bud in the springtime. Many a time, iu the chill days 
of the early spring, I have seemed to myself to almost 
hear the buds complaining “‘ It is impossible; there is no 
strength or courage in me for it; I cannot push out, un- 
furl, become the green banner of a leaf which seems to 
be my destiny.” And I have heard the sun make an- 
swer, “ Youcanin me.” And, going by that way again, 
where the sun has had Jonger shining, and been flinging 
down more gracious warmth, I have seen what erstwhile 
was only bud, now a broad and bravely flaunting leaf, 
because the bud had let the sun shine on it, and had laid 
hold of the light and heat the sun had furnished. And 
so there is for us, if we but prayerfully look toward and 
earnestly lay hold of it, the energy of the Holy Spirit, 
making that possible for us which to our poor and un- 
helped selves seemed impossible, and, indeed, really 
Was 80. 

Also, I think, we shall be able to love as we remember 
the real though mystical fact that Christ is in Christians, 
Have you never had thisexperience? I have sometimes. 
I have been away from home, beyond the seas, in some 
foreign lands; perhaps the language was foreign. I have 
grown weary of the foreignness,—foreign speech, ways of 
thought, dress, customs, buildings, flag; I have been 
lonely amid the foreignness. Then I have run against 
somebody.. There were many things I did not precisely 
like about him. Perlraps he was somewhat ignorant, 
going through great historic places with no real feeling 
for them; perhaps he was somewhat ostentatious, even 
blustering; perhaps I could have suggested many an 
improvement in his manners. But there was this about 
him: he was an American. He believed, with me, that 
ours is the best and greatest country beneath the stars. 
He loved, with me, the old flag. I even saw his eyes 
moisten as he caught sight of it from some ship’s mast- 
head in that foreign harbor; and my love went out to 
him at once because of the Americanism in him. Well, 
my friend, I know there are not many perfect Christians ; 
but somehow, somewhere, even in an imperfect Chris- 
tian, as I fear me we all are, some gleam of the Christ 
can be discerned in them. Look for the Christ in them; 
that must compel love. 

Also, I am quite sure, we shall be able to obey this 


















































































command of love by refusing to allow that which frae- 
tures love to remain, “ Will you ask my pardon? ” said 
a master to a servant with whom he had disputed. 
“No,” was the surly answer. “ Then I will ask yours,” 
was the reply, gracious and Christian. A little girl I 
read of did not much like her aunt, who had a little 
crossed her, She felt, however, she must pray for her 
when she knelt at night. So, mingled with her prayers 
for father and mother, etc., she added, “ And bless Aunt 
Julia too, but not much.” Poor prayer that! but, if we 
do not pray so, I wonder if we do not sometimes let 
ourselves feel so. Ah, yes! this too often prevents love, 
—the letting irritations and troubles among Christians 
remain, instead of settling them and finishing them by 
brave, beautiful, brotherly intercourse, explanation, 
apology. 

Also, we shall enter into the ability of loving by 
refusing to remain in the realm of sentiment merely, but 
by pushing sentiment out into loving practice. 

A gentleman, passing along the streets of a Western 
city, was surprised to find, hawking shoe-strings on the 
sidewalk, one of his own regimental comrades in the 
war. He at once went up to him, greeted him, and 
much assured him of his sympathy at seeing, as he did, . 
an old soldier in such a place and plight. But, going on 
thus, he was suddenly interrupted by his old comrade: 
“T’m much obliged for your pity, but how many shoe- 
strings will you buy?” Let love, half formed, stop 
back there at a mere and unhelping sentiment, and not 
much good will come of it, either to yourself or to the 
one toward whom it flows. But push your sentiment 
into deed, buy the shoe-strings, really practice a love 
which serves, and the emotion of love will rise surely 
and swiftly. Try it, my friend, toward the Christian 
brother you least like. Even him you will begin to love, 

After all, this command of love to the brotherhood is 
not a comtnand so difficult of obedience, It is quite 
possible to get into, or to lét one’s self be gotten into, an 
ability of loving even the Christian with, perhaps, quite 
unlovely streaks in him. 

“We shall know that we have passed from death unto 
life, because we love the brethren.” 


Philadelphia. 
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Bridling our Thoughts 
By Hattie Joor 


N AN old, old letter, in an old, old Book, we are told 

to fix our thoughts on things that are true and pure 

and lovely. We all think on such things in our rarer 

moments, the Sabbath intervals that creep into the most 

weekday lives.” But this old letter bids us think of such 

things habitually, in even the grayest, most prosaic 
hours of work-a-day life. 

It is by thus bringing our thoughts into subjection, 
training them to move in a fresher, cleaner upper plane, 
that the work-a-day aspect of life is transformed into a 
rich and beautiful one, and the fever and fret of indi- 
vidual life is cooled and healed through consciousness of 
life in its entirety. 

All who have tried it but for a little time know the 
thoughts can be thus trained to go in the highways, and 
keep out of the mud. Those who have read “Other 
People’s Children ” will remember how one of the little 
lads saved yp happy things to think about when lonely. 
There is a beautiful philosophy shrined in this childish 
fancy. Happy things! Do they not come into all 
lives? Beautiful sights, glimpses of beautiful faces; 
pleasant, loving words and deeds; noble thoughts that 
have been read or heard; beautiful memories; happy 
dreams; anything that cau make the heart lighter, the 
eye brighter, the spirit more hopeful and brave and ten- 
der, could be given entrance to this thought nobility. 

Of women’s lives especially I am thinking. So much 
of a woman’s life is spent in the steady repetition of 
accustomed duties, work in which the hand grows fo act 
mechanically, while the mind is left almost free to wan- 
der idly at will, then it is, as she sits by the kitchen 
window shelling peas, as she stands over the ironing- 
board, as she sits sewing the long seam,—then it is that 
the mind is most apt to drift into unprofitable channels, 
to dwell upon this piece of petty gossip, to ponder upon 
this neighbor’s extravagance or that one’s thriftlessness, 
to worry aimlessly over the threadbare state of the chil- 
dren’s cloaks, or .ponder anxiously over the “ where- 
withal ” that is so pitifully short. ‘ 

Ah, how many, many hours of the day, when our 
hands are industriously working, are our thoughts given 
utter freedom to wander unchidden wherever they may 




































































































































































_ list, as free as the bees among the garden flowers! If 
_ they would but follow the example of the bees, and 
garner naught but wholesome honey and pollen on their 
pilgrimages! But too often bits of gossip, bootless wor- 
ryings, ay, and even spiteful and unkind thoughts, are 
_ the gleanings of these musing hours. 

If we would but keep our thoughts from dwelling on 
petty things, how much nobler should we grow! And this 
highest form of all self-culture is possible to each one 
of us. 

“ Whatsoever things are good, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good réport, think on 
these things,” saith the letter in the old, old Book. And 
‘tis through thinking on these things that the fretful 
lines will be smoothed from mouth and brow, and the 
soreness from the chafing of t!:2 daily cross be healed. 

Let us train our minds to dweii on happy things, pleasant 
memories, bright hopes, beautiful characters, that we have 
met in the field of life, or within the covers of a book; 
lift our minds aboye the petty details of life, and let 
them soar, as the mind can soar, away to the ends of the 
earth. Do not coop them up, as women’s minds, in the 
midst of their close home duties, are especially apt to be, 
within four narrow walls. 

Think, in the years and months and days of a lifetime, 
what a harvest of beautiful thoughts one might garner 
if one would but turn the key on the host of petty 
thought-thieves, and make the mind dwell on purer 
planes. 

Besides tle sheaves of love garnered on earth, golden 
thoughts and noble memories are the only kind of wealth 
we feel we may carry with us into the afterlife. Shall we 
not, then, gather them gladly? 


New Orleans, La. 





Smiling the Shadows Away 


By Fannie Best Jones 


VERYTHING went topsy-turvy that morning in 
the Weaver household. The spirit of mischief 
stalked undisguised about the dining-room of the old 
homestead. Mr. Weaver had failed to return from his 
New York trip the night before, as his family had 
expected. Mrs, Weaver, worried over his delay, had 
passed a restless night, awaking with a bad headache. 
Amy pouted because she had to go to school, thereby 
missing her papa’s return. The twins, Ned and Neva, 
were at cross purposes with each other, while Oscar, 
sharing in the general unpleasantness, found fault with 
everything. 
“TI don’t want any,” he said loftily, waving the plate 


of biscuit aside. ‘‘ Why didn’t Norah make muffins, I’d 
like to know.” 

“T told her to make biscuit,” put in Mrs. Weaver 
absent-mindedly. 


.“ Well, for one, I won’t eat those three-story affairs,” 
returned Oscar crossly. 

“She'll build them with ‘an attic next time, I sup- 
pose,” cried Amy ill-naturedly. ‘“‘ Goodness, what cof- 
fee! Is this the best you can do, Norah?” 

“Perhaps you haven’t cream enough in it, Amy,” 
interposed Mrs. Weaver gently, as Norah indignantly 
set a dish of poached eggs upon the table, 

“Yes, mama, I have,” returncd Amy emphatically. 
“ The trouble is entirely with the coffee. What! poached 

eggs again! Why didn’t you cook them some other 
way, Norah? Don’t you know how?” 

But Norah’s response was swallowed up in a piercing 
scream from little Ned. He had accidentally upset 
Neva's glass of milk, and she, in unkind retaliation, had 
given him a smart slap on the cheek. § 

“You did it a’ purpose, you know you did,” she cried, 
“cause it was the last glass, and I got it!” 

* Leave the table, Neva,” commanded her mother, as 
she wiped the tears out of little Ned’s blue eyes. 

Neva dared not disobey that tone, but, as she sulkily 
flopped out of her chair, her elbow sent Amy’s much- 
despised coffee flowing in a brown stream over the white 
tablecloth. 

“Tt don’t hurt anything but the tablecloth,” remarked 
Amy, with an unkind shrug of her shoulders, “ and per- 
haps it will teach Norah to make coffee that we can 
drink.” 

“Amy!” admonished mama, but not in time to stay 
the remark before Norah heard it. 
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It proved to be the last straw. Bristling with anger, 
she flounced into the room. 

“Tt’s this minute I’m givin’ you warnin’, ma’am,” she 
cried. “When me week’s out, I go. I’ve nothin’ for- 
ninst yourself, ma’am, but I won’t stand sass from no 
one’s young uns. I’m not”— 

But her flow of wrath was interrupted by the jingle of 
the door-bell, and it was with a very bad grace indeed 
that she answered it. 

“ Good-morning, Norah,” the occupants of the dining- 
room heard some one say in a bright, cheery tone. 
“How well-you’re looking! “Your cheeks are as rosy as 
they can be. I suppose your new place agrees wonder- 
fully with you. But anybody would like Aunt Hester 
and those darling children. You're well pleased,—aren’t 
you, Norah?” 

Norah’s indignation yielded at once to the stream of 
brightness turned upon her. Before she was aware of 
it, she was bowing and smiling, and saying pleasantly, 
“Yes, miss, that I am miss, Thankee, miss.” And 
when she popped her head into the dining-room to 
announce, “ It’s their cousin, Miss Della, ma’am,” Mrs. 
Weaver was considerably surprised at the mildness of 
her tones, 

“ Yes, it’s me,” cried Della in her wake, 

Her face was so bright, and her smile so contagious, 
that Mrs, Weaver felt as though a shower of sunbeams 
had suddenly descended upon them. 

** Come in, dear,” she said cordially. 
beside me.” 

“T stopped, on my way to school, to get Amy,” ex- 
plained Della, taking the proffered seat at the table. 
“You lazy thing! Aren’t you through your breakfast 
yet?, Well, I don't wonder, with such lovely biscuit to 
eat. May I have one, Aunt Hester? Are they some of 
Norah’s handiwork? They’re browned to a_ turn. 
Doesn’t she manage your oven lovely? Yes, they area 
little high, Oscar, but they’re light as a feather. I 
think you’ve found a real treasure this time, Aunt 
Hester. My mama couldn’t make nicer biscuits her- 
self.” 

Norah’s face was beaming with brightness as she 
brought in a plate of hot biscuit, and placed it beside 
Della. . The young girl’s pleasant words had been. just 
as audible to her as the unpleasant ones of a short time 
before. 

“You'll take a poached egg, won’t you, Della? and 
a little coffee? -Norah, bring Miss Della a cup of coffee, 
please.” 

“Oh, that egg’s just like a little white ball! Thank 
you, Norah! This coffee is truly delicious, You’ll 
have to tell me some time exactly how you make it, 
Norah!” 

“Tl take a cup too,” putin Amy. “ You know mine 
got spilled before I'd taken enough to know how good it 
was,” she added, apologetically. 

“There’s plenty more, an’ it’s settled now. I only 
forgot the drop o’ cold wather that sends the grounds to 
the bottom,” said Norah, with a broad smile, as she 
moved swiftly about. 

“ T’ll take a biscuit, if you please, No’. They are nice, 
if a fellow will only let himself think so,” acknowledged 
Oscar, manfully. 

“ But they are purty high. Sure, an’ I wasn’t partic’- 
lar enough about ’em,” conceded Norah. ‘‘ But the next 
time I build ’em,” she added, with a hearty langh, “I’ll 
lave off the top story an’ the attic!” : 

Every one joined in the laugh, and Neva peeped in at 
the door to discover the cause of the merriment. 

“Come in, dear,” said mama, pleasantly. 

“ An’ she can have a glass o’ the milk I’ve put away 
for me puddin’,—the little darlint,” said Norah, mag- 
nanimously. 

* Give it to Ned!” cried Neva. ‘ Dear little fellow, 
—I’m awful sorry I hit you.” : 

Ned held his wounded cheek up for a kiss, 

“ Now it’s all well,” he smiled, cuddling up to Neva 
lovingly. 

“Tf you'll let me take me warnin’ back, ma’am, I'd 
like to stay,” Norah whispered to Mrs. Weaver. ‘‘Sure, 
an’ I think them blessed childers didn’t mean no harm, 
ma’am.”’ 

“T'll be glad to have you stay, Norah. You do very 
well, I think,” returned Mrs. Weaver, heartily. ‘“‘ We 
were all out of sorts this morning, but Della smiled all 
the shadows away.” 

And when Mr. Weaver, whose train had been delayed, 
burst into their midst a few minutes later, Della’s smiling 
sunshine had become so general that he had no suspicion 
whatever of the sullen storm-clouds which so recently 
had been driven away. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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In this department, and in that immediately following, appear 
articles and brief suggestions that are intended to be helpful to 
Sunday-school workers. Tested methods, such as have formerly 
been presented in ‘‘ Ways of Working,’’ will here be properly 
classified, and hence be more directly accessible to Sunday- 
school superintendents, other officers, and teachers. Articles 
bearing on Sunday-school work such as have formerly appeared 
as ‘“* From Contributors"’ will also find their place here. It is 
purposed to bring into these two departments everything, with 
the exception of current lesson helps, that has to do with methods 
of Sunday-school work. 

The Editor is always glad to know of tested methods that have 
been found useful in any department of the Sunday-school. Ques- 
tions of general interest bearing on Sunday-school work are also 
invited ; they will, when it seems advisable, be answered in these 
columns, 
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How a Superintendent. Succeeded in 
Getting the Bible Read 


By William H. Ridgway 


It gcam-orbing 4 the writer was called to take charge of 
a mission Sunday-school in a manufacturing suburb. 
The school had an attendance of not over fifty teachers 
and scholars. It was liberally provided with the usual 
supplies, and had been faithfully conducted in the ordi- 
nary manner of Sunday-schools for thirty years. 

This was the first experience of the new Sunday-school 
superintendent, and so he was a little surprised to find 
the scholars of the school knew very little about the 
Bible,—that scarcely any of them ever read it in their 
homes, while certainly they had no Bibles to read in the 
school, save the big one on the superintendent’s desk. 
They used Westminster lesson leaves instead. 

In the opening service, which had been ‘used for five 
or six years, was a part of the Nineteenth Psalm, The 
new superintendent asked the school if any-one could 
tell from what part of God’s Word the passages were 
taken. Not one could tell. It therefore seemed desir- 
able that a school which pretended to study the Bible 
should know something about the Bible,—should at least 
see a Bible, and have the privilege of holding one in the 
hand. 

Accordingly the lesson-leaves were set aside, and a Bible 
was put into the hands of every member of the school. 
These Bibles were not the usual cheap “ give-away ”’ sort, 
costing thirty cents or so, but were nice clear-print copies 
with round corners, gilt edges, and leather backs,—the 
kind of a book that always gives a measure of pleasure 
just to take hold of. The ordinary mission Sunday- 
school boy or girl is no less indifferent to the outside of 
a book than other people. To encourage an urchin to 
read the Bible, give him a copy that impresses him: at 
first sight as being a “‘dandy.” Such Bibles having been 
supplied the school, under no circumstances whatever 
were they permitted to go outside the building. 

This simple innovation resulted in putting new interest 
into the school at once, and the attendance leaped from 
less than fifty to over a hundred, notwithstanding that 
at this very time the principal works of the place, a large 
iron-roHing mill, shut down indefinitely, and many fami- 
lies were forced to move away, and none moved in to 
replace them. 

It was also announced to the school that the old time- 
honored custom of giving rewards for bringing new 
scholars and for good attendance had gone with the 
lesson leaves; that the scholars who came to this Sun- 
day-school were the Sunday-school, and of course for the 
dear Master’s sake, for the school’s sake, and for the new 
scholar’s sake, they would get every boy and girl they 
could to come to the Sunday-school, and to expect a 
reward for their loyalty to their school was like being - 
paid for being loyal to their parents, while, in theory, at 
least, this school was such a fine one, and it was such an 
honor to belong to it, that no one needed any reward for 
constantly being there;—just couldn’t stay away. And 
if any boy or girl was so unfortunate as to have to leave 
such a school, for any cause, he then deserved a reward 
to counterbalance his regret and loss; consequently, any 
one leaving the school from any cause whatever receives 
a copy, fresh and bran new, of the Bible hé has studied 
in the school, so he can keep on reading and studying it. 

This introduction of the Bible, and this prominence 
given to it, made the school a new place. Instead of 
only the few verses on the lesson leaf, the whole chapter 
bearing on the lesson can be read in the opening service. 
It adds zest to the service to send all the boys, for exam- 
ple, scurrying for a psalm, and all the girls for an epistle, 
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bearing on the lesson, and have them read in concert what 
they find. With the Bibles in the hands of.the school, 
it is always easy for the superintendent to make the for- 
mal opening service dignified, diversified, interesting, 
and full of both snap and devotion; and, the best of all, 
the children soon get familiar with the grand old Book, 
and learn not to look in the Old Testament for Ephesians, 
or in the New for Isaiah. 

Having thus gotten this little Sunday-school interested 
in the Bible itself, and to reading it in the school, the 
idea next suggested itself, Why not have the scholars read 
the Bible every day in their homes? That surely were 
a highly desirable thing to bring to pass. But could it 
be done? Well, it could at least be tried,—and it was. 

After much prayer over the matter, a plan was con- 
ceived. The following card was prepared as shown, 
front and reverse sides being given. Six thousand of these 
cards on good stiff board, the supply of the school for a 
year, cost ten dollars. 





ed 
Read daily. 
Daily Home Bible Readings. 
Rock Run Sunday-School. 
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I have either read or had read to me ali of the | 
above passages. . 

Sign here. 

This card must be put in superintendent’s box 
every Sunday on entering the school. 

Write full name plainly. 
Read in a bunch. 





Help us in our efforts to form good habits in 
|-your children by doing all you can to encourage 
them to keep up these daily Bible readings. 

Have them read every day in the family circle. 
Sometimes you can do the reading. Always read | 
them aloud. 

Try and select a convenient time in the day for the 
| reading, and stick to this time as much as possible. 

If any family does not have a Bible, please let 
| me know. 

In the case of the smaller children some one must 
read to them, and, at the end of the week, sign the 
child’s name to the card. 

It is rare indeed for any one who las a habit of 
daily reading God’s Word to be a bad man or woman. 
You love your children. You cannot do any better 
thing for them than help them into this habit. 

We have a very nice and interesting school, and 
would be glad if you would come with your children 
| when yoy can, and enjoy an hour with us Sunday 
afternoons. 

WILLIAM H. Ripeway, Superintendent. | 








One hundred or more of these cards are filled up by 
the superintendent each week, and every teacher, scholar, 
and visitor is given one. All the passages bear upon the 
lesson of the following Sunday, the Saturday reading 
always being the lesson. For a review Sunday, all the 
_ lessons of the quarter are puton the cards. The scholar, 

_when he has read the passages, signs his name, and drops 
the card in a box on the superintendent’s desk. If he 
has redd each day, he makes a cross opposite “ Read 
daily.” If not read daily, but still if all have been read, 
he makes a cross opposite “ Read ina bunch.” The daily 
reading is the object most earnestly sought, and is particu- 
larly urged; and, being much the easier way when once 
started, nearly all the cards havea cross after “ Read daily.” 

The plan has been successful in every particular. 
Eighty to one hundred per cent of the attendance is the 
number of cards the superintendent finds in his box each 
Sunday. At the end of the first year, it was found that 
over twenty-five per cent of the scholars did not miss a 
single day, while almost every one who attended the 
school read them more or less regularly. 

At first sight, it might seem like a burden for a busy 
superintendent to fill up one hundred or more of these 
cards regularly week after week. When tried, it is sur- 
prising what a small matter it is. In a large school it 
might be done with a mimeograph, rubber stamp, or 
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similar way, but, in the present case, the superintendent, 
although a well-occupied young man, prefers to write them 
himself, and finds no task indoingso. He usually writes 
themin odd moments. The superintendent’s part in the 
plan may have something to do with the success of it,—a 
case of “ You hold up your end of the log, and we’ll hold up 
ours.” For, if a busy man will take the time every week 
to write all these cards with his own hand, the scholars 
instinctively feel it is as little as they can do to carry out 
their end of the contract. 

As the writing of the cards has not been found burden- 
some, neither has the keeping of the record, which is 
also done by the superintendent, although there is no 
reason why the secretary could not do this. An alpha- 
betical list is kept of the readers, the collection of cards 
each Sunday is gone over, and those whose names are 
signed are credited. Tlie names of those who have not 
handed in cards are copied off, and they are interviewed 
the next Sunday, to know why the card was absent. In 
this way many things are brought to the superintendent’s 
notice that are important for him to know, and which he 
might not otherwise discover,—such as sickness and 
death. Besides, this vigilance has a tendency to keep 


‘everybody up to the work. 


At the end of the year, rewards are given to those who 
have done the reading, the rewards being graded accord- 
ing to the amount of reading done. As to rewards, 
nothing so breaks the heart of the average boy as to give 
him a“ goody-goody ” book. The Writer selected attrac- 
tive, inexpensive articles, such as he thought suitable. 
For instance, after-dinner coffee cups aifd saucers, grad- 
ing down in quality and beauty, were given to the girls. 
The highest-priced reward for either boys or girls was 
twenty-five cents, the lowest two cents. The entire cost 
of the rewards was twelve doWars. The total cost for the 
cards and rewards did not exceed twenty-five dollars. 

But what are some of theresults? There followed, in 
this case, what always follows when people are set read- 
ing the Bible. The following winter evangelistic ser- 
vices were held in the school for five evenings, conducted 
by the pastor and the superintendent, and thirty gave 
their hearts to the Lord, of whom about twenty were the 
boys and girls of the school. 

The class of boys that was so “ tough” that its teacher 
gave it up in disgust, and her successor used to hand in 
his resignation every month, boys of eleven to fourteen 
years, that critical and despairing age,—these boys were 
among those who never missed a day in reading the cards, 
and nearly all of them have joined the church. The class 
has become ‘the model one of the school. 

Family worship has naturally grown out of this daily 
Bible reading in the home. Many parents of the scholars 
have confessed Christ in the various churches of the town, 
and the influence from the school has done its part to 
this end. 

Coatesville, Pa. 


CAB 
Outlining the ideal superintendent is 
Paul's Ideal A . ra bie 
Superintendent COMMON enough’, but not always in 


spired. The Rev. D.C. Milner, pastor 
of Armour Mission, Chicago, commends the Pauline 
conception of an overseer in 1 Timothy 3: 1-7 as “an 
admirable description of the ideal superintendent.” If 
a man reaches, or stretches forward, toward the office of 
overseer or superintendent, he desires a good work. It 
becomes him to be blameless, suber, discreet, hospitable, 
and apt to teach. If he has a family, he should know 
how,to teach and discipline his children, and preside 
over his home, before attempting to care for a public 
assembly. If a novice, “ young and inexperienced,” 
there is danger of pride to be guarded against. A good 
reputation among outside people is also essential. It 
will be noticed that in this Pauline ideal the overseer’s 
moral character and good sense are emphasized. 
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How to teach the Temperance Lesson 


A Deviceforthe § i. often a problem. E. P. Bancroft, 


Temperance Lesson 


the superintendent of the Lafayette 


Avenue Presbyterian Sunday-school, Brooklyn, com- 
mends a device prepared for his teachers on such an 
occasion. He obtained statistics from the Brooklyn 
Excise Commissioner«, who were told what use would be 


made of the facts. These figures, of the number of 


licensed saloons, hotels, drug-stores, and other places in 
Brogklyn where intoxicating drinks were sold, were 
printed in display on a card; also the ratio of saloons to 
population in Brooklyn and Boston,—to the latter’s 
credit. Copies of the card were distributed by the 
teachers in their classes, with emphasis of its object 
lesson. An appeal to local statistics might be effective 
in other places. 





My Class of Boys 


By Elizabeth B. Dransfield 


HREE years ago I was asked to take a class of boys 

for one Sunday, their teacher having left them in 

May and it was then August, and they had had about 

as many teachers in the interval as there had been Sun- 
days. 

They were brighé boys, from twelve to fifteen years of 
age, and as full of mischief and tricks as the proverbial 
class which is the terror of the supply teacher and the 
bane of the superintendent. 

That first Sunday is indelibly stamped on my memory. 
Some of the boys were perfect gentlemen, some as silent 
as could be, when spoken to, but ready to talk when my 
eyes were turned, and others laughed and punched each 
other. How I ever managed to get through that first 
day I do not know, but it was a relief when it was over. 

The next Sunday two of the boys came, as a delegation 
from the class, to ask me to become their permanent 
teacher. I told them I would teach them that day and 
the two following Sundays, and if the relationship proved 
mutually agreeable, I would become their teacher, pro- 
vided they would be present every Sunday, look up the 
missing members, and study the lesson at home. 

The weeks grew into months, and the months to years, 
and we are still together,—an earnest, happy band. 

The class now numbers twelve, ranging in age from 
fifteen to eighteen years, and no teacher could ask for a 
more interesting class. Five are at work, earning their 
own wiy; the other seven are in school. Seven are 
members of the church, and trusty workers therein. 

This happy state did not always exist. Of course, I 
have had my trials, and gone home many a day with a 
headache and a heartache. I used to look ahead with 
dread at the thought of the coming Sunday, but after 
trying to do all4n my own strength, and failing, I began 
taking those mischievous boys to God in prayer,—not as 
a class, but each boy, with his good traits and bad, was 
brought to the throne of grace; and I begamto notice 
an interest springing up almost immediately. 

At the first it was next to impossible to get them to 
answer a question or express an opinion. This was the 
case with all except two, one of whom insistéd on talk- 
ing to his chum in an undertone most of the lesson time, 
and the other wanted to answer all the questions. 

To help the.matter in the first case, and keep him 
from talking, I used to give him part of the lesson to 
teach, giving him questions to answer, or a short paper 
to write on a person or place mentioned in the lesson, or 
look up an illustration and give it at the right time, 
This won the boy, and there was no further trouble. 
The other I taught only to speak or answer when I 
called his name,—which I was sure to do each Sunday, 
for he was a bright poy, and his thoughts were always 
good. 

After the first year, when all was going well, a dis- 
turber entered into our midst in the shape of the first 
pair of long trousers. It was not so much the article of 
attire as the spirit which awoke in the breast of the 
owner. One day he ventured the opinion that the 
majority of the class were “ kids,” and requested me to 
transfer them to a class more suitable to their age. 
There were five other boys he would like to have 
remain, and then I would have a nice class of six choice 
fellows, he said. This was out of the question, so, after 
he had remained away several weeks because I would 
not de as he wished, I transferred him to a young man’s 
Bible class, after which I had no further trouble, and 
the quiet of the class has remained undisturbed. 


Rochester, N.Y, 
Yoa> 


Many teachers dislike to have new 
scholars placed in their classes with- 
out at least:a slight previous acquaint- 
ance. Berkeley Temple Sunday-school, Boston, solves 
the problem by having a reception class, into which all 
new comers are put. Their names are given to the 
Sunday-school visitors, who inquire into the home life 
and church connections of their families. Children are 
admitted upon the consent of parents or guardians, and, 
after being examined as to their ability, are assigned to 
proper departments and classes. 


Reception Class for 
New Scholars 






























































































































































Lesson Calendar 


Second Quarter, 1896 


: Warning Against Sin........ 
B Aprins—{ or The Resurrection of Christ (Easter) 
4 April 12.—Parable of the Great Supper 
‘& April 10.—The Lost Found 
2%6.—The Rich Man and Lazarus. Luke 16: 19-31 
3.—Faith Luke 17 : 5-19 
rt May 10.—Lessons on Prayer.............0....000.. Lake 18: 9-17 
9. May 17.—Parablie of the Pounds... dchesepedodii Luke 19: 11-27 
May 24.—Jesus Teaching in the Temple. Luke 20 : #19 
May 31.—Destruction of Jerusalem Foretold Luke 21 : 20-36 
‘. June 7.—Warning to the Disciples... - Luke 22: 24-87 
Hi, June 14.—Jesus Crucified Luke 23 : #46 
32. June 21.—The Risen Lord Luke 24 ; 36-53 
28. June 28.—Review. 


I uke 13 ; 22-30 

Luke 2%: 1-12 
Luke 14: 15-4 
Luke 15: 11-4 











Qutline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


- 
Study 19.—Pride and Simplicity 


cust Luke 18 : 9-43, 
1, Carricism. 

The anecdote (Luke 18 : 9-14) is peculiar to Luke, and is 
thoroughly characteristic of his spirit. Beginning with 18 : 
1s, Luke's account is‘once more dependent upon the source 
sbiinon to the synoptists, and is practically the same as that 
of Mark, though without Mark's vividness (for example, 
comp. Mark 10: 13-16 with Luke 18: 15-17; Mark 10: 21, 
‘2 with Luke 18: 22, 23). A comparison with Matthew 
"9 : 13 to 20: $4 will throw new light on the relations of 
‘uke and Mark. Mark 10: 2-12 (and Matt. 19 : 3-12) ap- 
pears in a different connection in Luke (16 : 18). 

ae, Tue ANALYsIs OF THE MATERIAL. 
. The events of this chapter occurred on Jesus’ last journey 
to Jerusalem (17 : 11), and during the last week but one of 
his life. The arrangement is probably chronological, but 
the thought is especially concerned with spiritual pride. 

1, Pride and Prayer, Note thatthe elements of this parable 
(18 ; 9-14) are very evidently taken from life, Jesus was 
already entering upon the last struggles with the religious 
Jeaders of the Jews, and now began to call especial attention 
_to their tf pocrisy and Jack of spirituality (comp. Matt. 23). 
Luke does n:t record so many of his denunciations as does 
Matthew, but has preserved several striking parables (for 
example, 15: 11-32; 16: 14-31). More specifically note (1) 
that the Pharisee (vw 11,12) does not so much pray as boast ; 
(2) that he is evidently praying to be seen of men (comp. 
Matt. 6 : 5); (3) that the publican does not even adopt the 
attitude of prayer (v. 13); (4) and that his prayer was a 
confession of need. Note (v.14) Jesus’ estimate of these 
two prayers. Notice also that the sume thought appears in 

his words concerning the Jitile children (vs. 15-17), where 
the simple faith and docility of children serve to accentuate 
the pride of Pharisee and ruler. | 

2. Pride and Wealth. The central thought of Luke 18: 
38-30 is the same as that of the preceding verses. But pride 

how has, instead of self-righteousness, a new object,—wealth. 
Endeavor to get the real character of the young ruler. Does 
Mark 10 : 21 permit us to think him a hypocrite? Note the 
touch of condescension in verse 18, but especially the nobil- 
. ity of the ambition. Do not the words of Luke 18 : 18 and 
_ Mark 10: 17 appear more like the original expres~ion than 
Matthew 19: 16? (Comp. Matt. 19:175.) Does rot Jesus, 
in Luke 18:19, rebuke the ruler’s condescension to him? 
.. Notice (1) that Jesus implies that eternal life may be gained 


evby a perfect life (v. 20); (2) but that a perfect life does not - 


«-tonsist in merely keeping from wrong acts (vs. 21, 22); (3) 
that such outward goodness may be the expression of selfish 
pride; (4) that, to test the real character of man, Jesus 
proposes the sacrifice of that which was the ground of his 
pride (v. 22); (5) and that the failure to meet this test showed 


the hollowness of conventional morality (v. 23, comp. Mark” 


10: 22). In the light of these statements, can Jesus (vs. 24, 
25) be said to be attacking riches in themselves (comp. Mark 
10 : 24) as much as a selfish pride that is encouraged by 
them? Notice the Oriental figures in these sayings. 

Observe that. Jesus does not enforce self-sacrifice for its 
own sake (vs. 29, 30, comp. Matt. 6 : 33; Luke 12 : 31). 
Jesus was not an ascetic. Self-sacrifice with him involves 
the attainment of a higher good. But are the chief things 
to be desired the rewards of verse 30, or the gaining of a 
character that can stand Ake test of sacrifice? 

S: The Humiliation of the King. Just as by Luke’s order 
the character of the Pharisee was contra-ted with that of the 
child, so the failure of the rich r»'er ix contrasted with the 


publican. 
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willingness of the Messianic king to meet his own test (18: 
31-34). Note the calmness of Jesus in making the sad 
prophecy (v.31, comp, Mark 10; 32). Notice the progress 
in Jesus’ prophecies as to his death (Luke 9 : 22; 18 : 32). 
Recall also how Jesus, since the Tramaligaration, has con- 
stantly been enforcing the conception of a suffering and 
humiliated Messiah. 

4. The Acknowledgment of the King. Minor discrepancies 
oceur between the account of Mark and Luke and that of 
Matthew, and also between statements in Matthew and Luke 
and those in Mark; but they are of no importance, and may 
readily be accounted for. Notice essentials, not incidentals. 
Notice (1) that Bartimeus recognizes Jesus as the Messiah 
(vs. 38, 39); (2) that Jesus does not rebuke him, though 
others do (v. 39); (3) that Jesus granted him his request on 
account of his faith (v.42). Does it not appear, then, as if 
Jesus was now removing the uncertainty about his mission? 
If so, this episode is at the beginning of the series of events 
and sayings that culminate in the Triumphal Entry (Luke 
19 : 29-44, and the words of Mark 14: 61, 62. : 


III. Topics ror Speciau Srupy. 
1. The customs of the Pharisees in the matter of prayer. 
See Edersheim, “ Life of Jesus the Messiah ” (II, 289-293). 


2. Compare the young rich ruler with Paul (see Phil. 
3: 4-9). 


8. What elements of childlikeness are probably referred to 
in Luke 18: 17? 


oye 
Lesson 6, May 10, 1896 


= Lessons on Prayer 


Gotpren Text: The publican, standing afar off, would not 
lift up 80 much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote upon his breast, 
saying, God be merciful to me a sinner.—Luke 18: 13. 


(Luke 18: 9-17, Memory verses, 15-17.) 
Study the whole chapter, Luke 18: 1-43 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


9 And he spake this parable 9% And hespake also this parable 
unto certain which trusted in unto certain which trusted in 
themselves that they were right- themselves that they were 
eous, and despised others : righteous, and set ! all others at 

10 Two men went up into the 10 nought: Two men went up 
temple to-pray ; the one a Phiar’i- into the temple to pray ; the one 
see, and the other a publican. a Pharisee, and the other a 

1 The: Phir‘i-see stood and il publican, ‘The Pharisee stood 
prayed thus with himseif, God, I and prayed thus with himself, 
thank thee, that I am not as God, I thank thee, thatI am 
other men are, extortioners, un- not as the rest of men, extor- 
just, adulterers, or even as this 
12 even as this publican. I fast 

twice in the week; I give 

13 tithes of all that I get. But 
the publican, standing afar 
off, would not lift up so much 
as his eyes unto heaven, but 
smote his breast, saying, God, 
® be merciful to me ? a sinner. 
Isay unto you, This man went 

- down to his house justified 

rather than the other: for 
every one that exalteth him- 
self shall be humbled; but he 
that humbleth himself shall 
be exalted. 

15 And they brought unto him 
also their babes, that he should 
touch them: but when the 
disciples saw it, they rebuked 

16 them. But Jesus called them 
unto him, saying, Suffer the 
little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not: for 
of such is the kingdom of God. 
Verily I say tnto you, Who- 
soever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little 
child, he shall in no wise enter 
therein. 


12.1 fast twice in the week, I 
give tithes of all that I possess. 

13 And the publican, standing 
afar off, would not lift up so much 
as higeyes unto heaven, but smote 
upon his breast, saying, God be 
merciful to me a sinner. 

141 tell you, this man went 
down to his house justified rather 
than the other: for every one 
that exalteth himself shall be 
abased ; and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted. 

15 And they brought unto him 
also infants, that he would touch 
them : but whén his disciples saw 
dt, they rebuked them. 

16 But Jesus called them unto 
him, and said, Suffer little chil- 
dren tocome unto me, and forbid 
them not: for of such is the 
kingdom of God. 

17 Verily I say unto you, Who- 
soever shall not receive the king- 
dom of God as a little child shall 
in no wise enter therein. 


1Gr. f.e rest. 2 Or, be propttiated  * Or, the sinner 

The American Rev risers would subsiituie “who” or“‘that” for 
“which * in verse 9, “ were brirging”™ for “ brought ” in Verse 15, and 
*to such belongeth " with marg. Or, of such is in verse 16. 


Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Exalted Son of Man. 


Go.pren TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Him hath God exalted 
with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour.—Acts 5 : 31. 


Lesson Topic: The Sen Commending Hamility. 


1. Humility Mustrated, vs. 9-13. 


OUTLINE : He Humility Commended, vs. 14-17. 


Darty Home ReabrinGs: 


M.—Luke 18: 1-8. Lessons on prayer. 
T.—LUKE 18 : 9-17. Lessons on prayer. 
W.—Isa. 1 : 10-20. Unacceptable prayer. 
T.—Neh. 1: 1-18. Penitent prayer. 
F.—Psa. 25 : 1-14. Humility in prayer. 
S.—Psa. 51: 1-13. Prayer for pardon. 
S.—Matt. 18: 1-6. As little children. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


tioners, unjust, adulterers, or 


Lesson Analysis 


‘I, HUMILITY ILLUSTRATED. 


le saa come a 


Certain .. . trusted in themselves, ... and set all others at 
nought (9). 


They dealt proudly, and bearkened not (Neh. 9 
Ye are they that justify yourselves in the sight me (Luke 16 : 15). 
2. Its Utterance : 

God, I thank thee, that I am not as the rest of men (11). 
ms which speak against the righteous . . . with pride (Psa. 
Lovers of self, . . . boastful, haughty, .. . unholy (2 Tim. 3: 2). 
3- Its Own Spirit : . 

The publican, standing afar off, . . . smote his breast (18), 
Davi: fasted, and... lay all night ise the earth (2 Sam. 12 : 16). 
I sm oe worthy that thou shouldest come under my roof (Matt. 
4- Its Own Utterance : 

God, be merciful to me a sinner (13), : 
_ or face from my sins, and blot out all mine iniquitiés (Psa, 
I have Minas against heaven, and in thy sight (Luke 15 : 18), 


Il. HUMILITY COMMENDED, 
1. By Specific Application : 


This man went down . . . justified rather than the other (14), 


Because. .. thou didst humble thyself ;... I also have heard thee 
(2 Chron. 4 : 27). 
Blessed are the meek : for they shall inherit the earth (Matt. 5 ; 5). 
2. By General Law : 
He that humbleth himself shall be exalted (14). 


I ore: . with him .. . of a contrite and humble spirit (Isa, 57 ; 15). 
God . . giveth grace to the humble (1 Pet. 5 : 5). 
3. By Pointed Illustration : 

Of such is the kingdom of God a 
es me made thy servant king:...and Iam but a little child 


7). 
ae eg to, dim a little child, and set him in the midst of them 
a! 


4- By Positive Enactment : 
Not... 8 a little child, he shall in no wise enter (17), 
wet doth the Lord require of thee, but... to walk humbly ? ? (Micah 


8.) 
aeenet ye... become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter 
(Matt. 18: 3). 


= 
* Trusted in themselves, . . . and set all others at nought.”’ 

«) Sei-contaence ; (2) Self-exaltation ; (3) Self-deception ; (4) Self- 

Verse 11.—“‘I am not as the restof.men.” Pharisai rieaje (1) Dispia 
in devotion ; (2) Contempt for men ; (3) Satisfaction with self; (4) 
——s before God. ° 

Verse 13.—‘‘God, be merciful to me a sinner.”’ (1) Man’ 6 sin; (2) 
rev ¢ ~ bar —(1) ‘God and man; (2) Sin and mercy ; (3) Pe tition 
an 

Vv eerie —“ Suffer the little children +o come unto me.” (1) The 

loving L ‘The kindly 


little peg nay , 2) 
reatest of Rings; 
of sub Sy dee 


no wise enter therein.’ () A proffered 
opportunity ; ; QA probibites class. , 


ASAE 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—A reply to a question, about 
the time of the coming of the kingdom of God, probably 
immediately followed the healing of the ten lepers (Luke 
17 : 20, 21). A discourse of some length on the same subject 
was addressed to the disciples (17 : 22-37). While it con- 
tains many sayings that occur in a later discourse on the 
Mount of Olives (Matt. 24, and parallel passages), there is 
no good reason for supposing that it is not in jts proper chro- 
nological position. The parable of the importunate widow 
immediately precedes the lesson. The discourse about divorce 
(Matt. 19 : 2-12; Mark 10 : 2-12) should probably be placed 
after the parable of the Pharisee and the publican, and im- 
mediately before the blessing of the little children. 

Prace.—In Perea. 

Tirwz.—In March, year of Rome, 783,—that is, A. D. 30, 
in the thirty-fourth year after the birth of Christ. 

PeRpons.—Some self-righteous hearers occasioned the para- 
ble» in which a Pharisee and a publican are introduced. In 
the uther incident appear some parents with their babes; the 
disciples, whom our Lord rebukes. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.— With the blessing of thd children 
the narratives of the three synoptists become parallel again 
(Matt. 19 : 13-15; Mark 10: 13-16, corresponding with vs. 
15-17). 

f Bu 


Critical Notes 


Verse 9.—And he spake also: The word “ also,” supported 
by the best authorities, seems to connect this parable in time 
with the preceding. In any case, it is on the same general 
subject.— This parable: The emphasis in the Greek rests upon 
this phrase. The story is a parable in the wider sense. It 
is not strictly a figure, but two persons are introduced as 
representatives of two classes.— Unto certain which trusted in 
themselves that they were righteous : Self-righteousness is always 
opposed by our Lord. Who these people were is disputed. 
The fact that a Pharisee appears in the parable indicates that 
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lowers of our Lord, possibly professed disciples. who had not 
yet learned the lesson of humility. At all events, they were 
Pharisaical in spirit.—Set all others ut nought: Literally, 
“the rest.” “Set at nought” is more exact than “ despised.” 
The latter refers to the feeling of contempt, but the former 
implies a course of conduct toward the rest that expressed 
contempt. The same word occurs in Romans 14: 3, 10 and 
elsewhere. - § 

Verse 10.—Two men went up into the temple to pray: The 
temple was on an eminence, and, in any case, going there 
would -be spoken of as going“ up.” Within the temple en- 
closure was regarded as the best place f. r private devotions ; 
and, properly so, since God had chosen to make that spot 
sacred to himself. This detail was apt, since our Lord and 
the company with him were going up to the passover. at 
Jeruxalem.—A Pharisee: Of the well-known sect, outwardly 
the most moral and religious class, certainly the most learned 
in the Scripture-, and zealous for what they held was taught 
therein.— The other a publican: ‘‘ Other” implies a different 
kind of man. The two extremes of Jewish character are 
thus represented. 

Ver-e 11,—The Pharisee stood: “ Stood” implies that he 
took his stand, probably in a prominent position, The pos- 
ture in prayer varied among the Jews, but in the temple it 
would be natural to stand.—And prayed thus with himself: 
Some would join “ with himself” to “stand,” but, while he 
probably stood apart, the position of the phrase in the best 
authorities shoys that it qualifies “ prayed.” This would 
imply that the words were not audibly uttered, or that the 
prayer was self-communion rather than-real prayer.—God, I 
thank thee: He did not feel any gratitude to God, but boasted 
of himself. The Apostle Paul thanked God for that in which 
he surpassed others (1 Cor. 15: 9,10), but his utterance 
shows deep humility.—Not as the rest of men: The picture is 
Edersheim cites similar utterances from the 
rabbins. Self-righteousness necessarily becomes self-exalta- 
tion, as if no one else were so acceptable to God; for the 
wrong view of our relation to -God affects our view of our 
relations to all others. If self is the center, instead of God, 
the entire moral perspective is incorrect.—Ezxiortioners, un- 
just, adulterers: The Pharisee thus divides other men into 
classes of sinners, naming them after the commonest forms of 
sin. He doubtless was a very respectable man morally, and 
did not indulge in any outward acts of iniquity such as these. 
—Or even as this publican: Spoken contemptuously, though 
not implying that he regarded the publican as worse than the 
classes he had named. He was boasting of his moral supe- 
riority, and here was a specimen of his inferiors. 

Verse 12.—I fast twice in the week: He now gives the sup- 
posed evidence of his superior righteousness. The fast days 
of the excessively strict Pharisees were Mondays and Thurs- 
days of each week. The law did not require any such ob- 
servance, hence this scrupulous fasting was @ne of the strong- 
holds of self-righteousnese. Our Lord, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, points out the danger of the external exhibition of 
fasting, which the Pharisees wefe constantly making.—J 
give tithes of all that I get: Not “possess.” Every Jew gave 
tithes of his possessions, but the Pharisees prided themselves 
on doing more than this, giving tithes of what they bought 
and sold and ate. It was “ systematic beneficence ” in the in- 
terest of pride. In Matthew 6, our Lord rebukes the three 
forms of Pharisaical “ righteousness” pictured in this para- 
ble,— almsgiving, prayer, and fasting,—each right when 
rightly done, but, when counterfeited, only evil, just as the 
best counterfeits of the most valuable forms of money are the 
most dangerous. 

Verse 13.— But the publican, standing afar off: Probably from 
the sanctuary, and thus at some distance from the Pharisee 
also. His humility, however, manifested itself in his attitude 
toward the sanctuary rather than in that toward the Pharisee. 
He was thinking of God, not of other men.— Would not: 
More exactly, “ was not willing.”—Lift up so much as his eyes 
unto heaven: This suggests that the Pharisee had lifted up, 
not only his eyes, but his hands, as was customary.—Smote his 
breast: The usual sign of sorrow, and hence of contrition.— 
God, be merciful to me a sinner : The phrase “ be merciful ” is 
derived from the word meaning to propitiate, and, while it is 


_ Mot necessary {fo assume, on that account, that the publican 


based his petition upon his recognition of some sacrificial pro- 
pitiation, such a thought would naturally arise in the temple 
where sacrifices were constantly offered. ‘“ The sinner,” 
which is the literal sense, indicates that the publican made 
no comparison with others; in his deep contrition he feels 
that he is the great sinner. This was real prayer, the Phari- 
see’s utterance was not. 

Verse 14.—This man went down to his house: Leaving the 
temple, where he had presented himself before God.—Justi- 
fied: That is, accounted righteous by God, the tense pointing 
to an abiding result. He had asked God to be merciful to 
him, acknowledging himself a sinner. God’s mercy to such 
an one is manifested in forgiveness, the positive side of which 
is God’s accepting him as righteous.— Rather than the other : 
The reading found in the best manuscripts might mean that 
one was “ justified ” more than the other, but does not neces- 
sarily suggest this. The whole context implies that the 
Pharisee was not justified at all. He had not asked for pardon; 
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he did not feel any need of being accepted as righteous, ~ince 
he trusted in himself that he was righteous (v. 9). Still our 
Lord’s language is: forbearing in its censare.—For : Intro- 
ducing the reason for what precedes in the form of a general 
statement several times repeated by our Lord (Luke 14: 11, 
and elsewhere).— Every one that exalteth himself shall be hum- 
bled: “Abased” is an unnecessary variation, since the word 
is the same as that rendered “ humbleth ” in the next clause. 
God’s judgment will humble tlhe man who exalts himsel/.— 
He that humbleth himself shall be ealt:d : By God’s acceptance 
of him, The saying has wider applications, but here it shows 
why the more moral man stood lower in God’s sight than the 
confessed sinner: the one exalted himself, the other humbled 
himself. 

Verse 15.—And they brought wnto him also their babes : It is 
quite clear, from the parallel pa-sages in Matthew and Mark, 
that a discussion about divorce was in progress when these 
children were brought. The Pharisees sought to entangle 
our Lord by questioning him on this subject. He refers them 
to the law of Moses, and explains that divorce had been 
allowed for “ hardness of heart.” The disciples (according to 
Matthew) then raise the question about the expediency of 
marriage. Doubtless their interest in this “ sociological” 
question led them to regardthe presence of the children as 
an interruption. But a discussion about marriage that puts 
a slight upon children is “ against nature,” as well as against 
our Lord’s attitude on this occasion. “Their babes” is 
peculiar to Luke, and implies that they were brought by the 
parents.— That he should touch them: Matthew, “lay his hands 
on them, and pray.” As Jesus healed by his touch, and by 
the imposition of hands, the parents signify that their chil- 
dren needed a blessing which he could give.— When the disci- 
ples saw it, they rebuked them: The correct reading may be 
rendered, “ were rebuking them,”—that is, those who brought 
the babes. Mark mentions the great displeasure of our Lord 
at the conduct of the disciples. The reason for their rebuke 
is suggested above: they were engaged in an interesting dis- 
cussion, and regarded the presenting of the children as an 
interruption. 

Verse 16.— But Jesus called them unto him: The better sup- 
ported reading places the emphasis upon this act of calling. 
“Them,” in the Greek, is in the neuter gender, referring to 
“babes.” Of course, the babes could only come to him by 
being brought.—Suffer the little children to come unto me: In 
all the accounts the phrase “the little children” occurs, 
pointing to them asa class. The Authorized Version omits 
the article here and in Matthew. “Suffer,”—that is, allow 
or permit, implying that parents would be disposed to bring 
them, or that children would themselves be disposed to come. 
—And forbid them not: As the disciples had done, and as has 
been done since in a variety of ways,—by so presenting Christ 
and his truth to them as to make it forbidding to them; by 
neglecting to present Christ to them ; by so instructing them 
as to imply that they cannot, while children, come to him.— 
For of such is the kingdom of God: This suggests that the 
kingdom of God is made up of such. The American Re- 
visers prefer the rendering: “To such belongeth,” which is 
equally grammatical. The meaning is that children can share 
in the privileges of the kingdom of God, here and hereafter. 
The primary application is to children in years, but the next 
verse extends the meaning to all of a childlike spirit; only to 
such does the kingdom belong. 

Verse 17.— Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as 
a little child: 80 Mark; but Matthew gives a similar saying 
in connection with the question as to who-should be greatest 
in the kingdom (Matt. 18: 3,4). Here the disciples’ are 
rebuked for virtually making themselves greater in the king- 
dom than the little children whom they ferbade. The: pas- 
sage in Matthew shows clearly that the point of likeness to a 
little child is not innocence, but humble dependence.—Shall 
in no wise enter therein: A childlike spirit of humility and 
dependence is essential. Such a spirit is characteristic of 
personal trust in Christ. 
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The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


ESUS had been discoursing to the apostles about his 
return to set up the new kingdom of God, and its throne 
of judgment, dealing out awful issues to the unworthy, and 
eternal glory to the righteous. The fear of coming short of 
its blessedness should, he now tells them, rouse each to the 
most earnest and unwearied prayer for grace to keep them 
faithful to the end. Such persistent looking up to God, 
never losing heart in doing so by any discouragement, he 
illustrates by the parable of a judge and an importunate 
suppliant. 

“ A judge in a certain town,” said he, “sitting at the gate, 
found himself worried by a widow, who kept, day by day, 
appealing to him to do her justice on her adversary. Having 
neither heart nor conscience, he paid no attention to her, till, 
at last, her constant cry for his help determined him to attend 





to her, simply to get rid of such annoyance. If, then, a god- 
less and worthless man, in the end, yielded to persistent, 
untiring entreaty, how much more woul! God do justice ts 
his chosen ones, who cry to him day and night, though it may 
seem long to them, in their sorrow, before he do so? Yes, 
he will, and that speedily ; for, after all, our light affliction 
is but for a moment [2 Cor, 4: 17], since I shall soon return. 
Yet, alas! when I do come back from heaven, shall I find 
the faith in me as the Messiah on the earth? Will any of 
you persevere, as you ought, to the end?” 

Such gloomy furebodings, however, did not at all please 
some of the hearers, who had very different ideas of their 
own righteousne<-, whatever that of others might be, and the ~ 
display of such feelings brought out another parable, to humble 
self-complacency so deadly. Two men, the representatives of 
the extremes of religiousness and the want of it, in the public 
opinion of the day, were introduced,—a Pharisee and a 
publican, The former typified the most rigid orthodoxy, and 
the most scrupulous exactness of religious observance ; for the 


_ very name “ Pharisee ” meant one separated from other men 


by his zeal for the law. 

The best people of the time belonged to it,—men such as 
Zacharias, Simeon, and Paul,—but, as always happens, there 
were many spuriousimitations, If some were Pharisees from 
love of God, there were others, as the Talmud puts it, whose 
thoughts were of the gain. which affected godliness might 
bring, or who aped humility to be supposed very religious, or 
who walked with shut eyes to avoid the sight of a woman, or 
who pulled their tarboosh over their eyes to shut all that 
might disturb holy thoughts, or who believed they had _ 
fulfilled all the commands, and clamored for some extra re- 
quirement that they might have extra merit before God, or 
who were Pharisees only from fear of hell. The publicans, 
on the other hand, were, as we all know, the hated and pro- 
scribed tax-ccllectors for the Romans,—men with whom no 
Pharisee would for 2 moment associate, who could not enter 
a synagogue, or give evidence in a court, or mingle as neigh- 
bors with their brother Jews, to whom they appeared traitors 
at once against God and their country. 

One of each of these contrasted classes, Christ told them, 
went up from the town to the templeto pray. The Pharisee, 
full of self-righteousness, pressed as near the holy place as 
was allowed, and, having taken a position by himself, began 
thus talking to himself, in his breast, without condescending 
to let others hear: “ God, I thank thee that I am not like the 
rest of mankind, who are extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or 
even as this toll-collector behind me.” Having thus told 
God what he was not, he proceeded to tell him what he was: 
“T fast twice a week, though the law requires me to fast only 
once a year, on the Day of Atonement. Instead of that, I 
fast every Thursday, because Moses went up to the mount on 
that day, and every Monday, because he came down from it 
then. I give tithes, not only on what the law makes liable 
to them, but from all that I make in the way of profit.” And 
here he stopped, having aired his self-complacency, and shown 
God how thoroughly he merited his favor. 

Meanwhile the publican had taken his place far behind the 
poor boastful creature, who had thus outraged heaven and his 
own soul, and stood there with eyes ca-t on the ground, not 
daring, in his profound sense of unworthiness, so much as to 
lift them up to heaven,—venting his sorrow at his guilt in 
the sight of God by smiting his breast as he uttered, in one 
ery, all his soul,—“ God be merciful to me the sinner.” He 
thinks of no one but himself, has no thought of merit, is 
bowed down in deep abasement of heart. 

“T say to you,’ continued Christ, “ that this man, publican 
as he was, went down to his house accepted by God as right- 
eous, while the other did not. For every one that exalts 
himself before God shall be humbled, but he who humbles 
himself shalt be exalted.” But now came an incident ex- 
quisitely rounding this great trauth,—some mothers bringing 
their babes to Christ that he might bless them by his touch. 
The disciples, still dark as to many things, would have sent 
the parents and babes off, at once, as a trouble; bat Jesus 
read them and us all a lesson, which enforced that of the 
parable, by the sweet words, “Suffer the little children to 
come to me, and forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven. Verily I say to you, Whosoever shall not receive 
the kingdom of God as a little child, in perfect humility, he 
shall in no wise enter therein.” 


Bournemouth, England. 
. KAY 
The Exaltation of the Humble 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE parable of the self-righteous Pharisee and the peni- 
tent publican and the incident of bringing babes to 
Christ, ate connected in idea, as being both illustrations of 
the principle laid down in verse 14, that the humble shall be 
exalted. Like other so-called parables, this one is not prop- 
erly designated by that name, but is a narrative putting in a 
concrete instance the truth as to the classes represented in 
it. The becoming as little children which Christ says is 
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actions. What then? The whitewash on the 


 eméntial for receiving and entering the kingdom is the same 


disposition as is seen in action in the publican’s prayer. 
‘We note, then, the vivid picture of the shallow self-com- 
placeacy which shuts out from the kingdom. The Pharisee 


: _is taken as a typical representative of those who “ trusted in 
themselves that they were righieous”” What such people 
‘should have been doing among Christ's disciples does not 


appear, vor how their characteristic came out; but since be 
apake this parable “unto” them, there must have been a 
preceding conversation which brought out their temper. 
They were probably not Pharisees, as, in that case, our Lord 
would scarcely have selected one of themselves as his illus- 


tration, and possibly their self-satisfaction had not vented 


itself in such plain speech as the parable puts into the Phari- 
see's mouth. His prayer may have been a revelation to 
them of what their way of looking at themselves really 
came to. 

At all events, the picture is drawn in a few firm lines, and 
the likeness is startlingly life-like. Every word tells, The 
two mes go up side by: side, but how far apart in reality! 
They come from the extremes of society, the one being the 
very créme de la créme of respectability acd propriety in his 


own eyes and in other people’s, and the other a Jew indeed, 
wot all bat an outcast, despised by the most despised, and 
~ avoided as polluted by the most vicious. 


The Pharisee carries his dignity with him. He “ stood” 


‘  @rect and important. One has seen people in other “tem- 
_ ples” whose attitude showed that they were thinking a good 


deal more about themzelves than about God, and considered 
it rather a condescension in such as them to join in worship. 


He “prayed thus with himseif.” Then whatever may have 


been the audible word, what his heart said was—what fol- 
lews. Even he would scarcely have ventured oa speaking 


' out such words. But our prayers sometimes sound very dif- 


ferently in God's ears from what they do in men’s or our 
own. They suffer a strange change as they rise to him, and 
what came from lips here as beautiful devotion comes into 
his presenc® with the veneer rubbed off, and is manifest self- 
righteousness or rebellion. 

The Pharisee’s words run in the form of prayer, but are 
mot really prayer. He begins with a formal address to God, 
which has in it no outgoing of heart to him,: but is as 
cold as an icicle, and sounds almost as if he thought that 
God was indebted to him for recognizing him. He does say 
“1 thank thee,” but that is little better than cant, for he goes 
on to take all the credit of his goodness (such as it is) to 
himself. He gets rid of God and his obligations to him as 
quickly as possible, and then expatiates on his darling sub- 
ject, his own manifold virtues. 

But his “ prayer” brings out the contradiction inberent in 
the religion of self-righteousness. If he had to thank God for 
bis righteousness, he had nothing to boast. If he boasted of 
it, he was not thankful for it. We cannot bring into har- 
mony these two ways of looking at ourselves. 

Very significantly, he begins with censuring others. He is 
an example of the uniform connection between thinking too 
well of self and thinking too ill of others. The self-righteous 
man makes a little hillock for his own elevation by pulling 
down other people’s merits. To elevate seif by depreciating 
others is a familiar expedient. This man did it completely, 


~ for he had a very simple classification of menkind, putting 


himself as the sole good man, and “the reset of men” as all 
bed. He who knows of no faalts in himself judges others 
harshly. , 

The Pharisee was not so absorbed in 4evotion as not to 

have leisure to look about him, and to see even the “ far-off” 

He knew nothing about him but that he was a 
publican, but he debits him on the spot with all the sins of 
his class.) Wholesale condemnation of members of a trade 
or profession is too common, always perilous, and often mis- 
taken. 

The Pharisee’s notion of what was sin is shallow and 
coarse. He enumerates only actions, and these of a gross 
sort. His conception of righteousness is as coarse, for it is 
mainly negative, consisting in abstinence from things that 
would have brought the law down on him. A man may be 
neither unjust, extortioner, nor adulterer, and yet seven 
devils may be in his heart, and his life be all atinking with 
sin. No doubt this man wns speaking truth about his 


The publican is at all points the antithesis of the Pharisee. 
He “steod afar off,’ contrasting with the other, who had 
taken up @ conspicuous position. He “ would not lift his 


eyes to heaven.” As St. Bernard beautifully says,“ When 


the publican durst not lift his eyes to heaven, he was able to 
bend down heaven to him.” He too says only “ God,” but in 
him the motive is lowliness, which dare not venture on 
invoking him by any more gracious name. 

His ove prayer is for pardon, because, till that prayer is 
offered and answered, the deepest needs are unsatisfied. He 
who knows himself knows that his first want is reconciliation 
with God and the assurance of forgiveness. The publican, 
like the Pharisee, separated himself from all other nien, but 
he did so by taking the lowest place, and thinking of himself 
as “thesinner,” as if that name belonged tohim. “Of whom 
I am chief” is the language of every penitent, becanse the 
heart knoweth its own bitterness. 

The parable is not meant to give a complete view of the 
divine way of forgiveness, but to emphasize its haman con- 
dition; namely, acknowledgment of sin. The publican was 
“ justified,” that is, deemed to be righteous, or treated (by 
God) as such, because by confession he had humbled himself. 
He who knows and hates his sin is more in the state which 
God approves and sccepts than he who ignores or denies it. 
Here is the germ of Paul’s teaching of justification by faith 
through grace. How many sad, penitent hearts this parable 
has cheered! To how many confessions it has given words 
and hope, and how many penitents it has sent down to their 
houses with the hope that they too were “ justified ” ! 

The lovely incident of bringing the infants to Jesus can- 
not be adequately dealt with im our narrow limits, but we 
may point out that Luke seems to place it here in another 
connection from that in which Matthew inserts it, because 
its lesson is substantially the same as that of the preceding 
parable. The condition of entrance into the kingdom is 
receiving it as a little child. There is no sentimental illu- 
sion about the innocence of children here. But the point of 
comparison between them and the true subjects and denizens 
of the kingdom is their dependence, absence of pretension, 
and trust. “Is not a little child in its mother’s arms a liv- 
ing ery for help? ‘ Take me; I have nothing, I need every- 
thing.’ Is it not a living expression of trust?” (Stier.) 

The “ kingdom ” is a gift, and must be received as such by 
men who have returned to the infants’ disposition in higher 
fashion, because they are conscious of exercising those char- 
acteristics which are instinctive and unconscious in the 
infant, and are only renewed in the man by his humbling 
himself. They are beautiful in the infant, they are more 
beautiful in the man. They bring a mother’s care to the 
child, they bring God’s grace to the man. 

Failowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, LL.D. 


Hindrances and Heips in Prayer 


INDRANCES : 1. Trusting in one’s self. Before God 
any finite faculties are as nothing. Even the Son of 
God in his humiliation asked humbly to receive. 

2. Despising others. This implies a judging of others. Of 
this we are not capable, and hence are forbidden. 

3. Praying to be heard of men. We have our reward, but 
it is not from Gof. And what comes as a consequence from 
men is far from desirable. 

4. Making odious comparisons, bragying of the fasting and 
tithes of “ me,” and reciting the heinousness of the “ rest of 
men.” 

Resulis: Prayed with himself only; went down to his 
house unjustified. 

Helps: 1. Apart from men. 

2. Earnestness almost to agony. 

3. Confession. 

Results: Went down to his home justified ; that is, made 
right by God. 

There are touches of genius of perception and expression 
in this parable unparalleled in literature, and only to be appre- 

iated by study as one studies a picture or a fact in science. 





pulcher 
does not sweeten the rotting carcass within. 

He goes on to parade his positive merits of a religious sort. 
He outstrips legal obligation in his bi-weekly fast and in his 
tithing all his gains. That is all that even he can say in 
commendation of his “religion.” A self-righteous man’s 
conceptions of religion are sure to be of this superficial kind, 
regarding it mainly as a round of externa! observances; for 
his very disposition prevents his having a sense of need, 
which would lead to desire, or a sense of sin, which would 
wing petitions for pardon, or a sense of dependence, which 
would lead to gratitude and clinging trust. If 1 have wo 
thank myself for my own strength and virtue, my relation to 
God will be satisfied with lip service. We vo not often come 
across full-blown specimens of such self-righteousness, but its 
seeds are in us all, and the picture heré may well hang as a 
warning to each, 


Write out a paraphrase. 

The essence of the incident of bringing children to Christ 
is that a child is a helpless recipient. I: earns nothing, claims 
nothing except by helplessness, gives nothing. Its best sym- 
bol is a little unfledgéd bird that seems all mouth, wide open. 
The giving is all on one side, the taking all on the other. 
Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little 
child shall in no manner of means enter at all. The great- 
est saints are aye of the least pretensions. Toward God they 
are simply recipients, bot they get so much that they are 
givers toward men. The use of the overflow, the running- 
over measure, is for others. If we know how to get, we 
should get enough for those who do not know how. 

Those whom we ourselves cannot bless enough, we should 
bring to the Master Blesser. 


University Park, Colo. 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


SPAKE . .. unto certain which trusted in themeelves that 
they w-re righteous (v. 9). A great many more people 
trust in themxelvesthan trust in God. They depend on them- 
selves to deserve heaven, rather thao depend on God to give 
them salvation. Nor are all such people’ church-members. 
Most of them make no claim to be called Christians. They 
“intend to do about right,” and they are pretty well satisfied 
with their way of doing i. Commonly the farther from 
& man is, the more ready he is to declare, and 
to believe, that he is righteons, that he is in the main right 
in his ways of thinking and doing. Most of the convicts im 
our prisons, and of the inmates of our work-houses and jails, 
have an idea that, as the world goes, they are right, and that 
those who hold them in confinement are wrong. In fact, the 
more a man has violated his conscience the less it troubles 
him ; end the greater is his unrighteousness, the more blind 
he is to its existence. A parable to those who trast in them- 
selves that they are righteous hits a great many besides 
Pharisees. : 

God, I thank thee, that I am not as the rest of men (¥. 11). 
Even of those who admit that they are not righteous, most 
feel sure that they are not the worst men in the world, and 
they are glad of it. Men who will lie, boast that they de 
not steal. Men who will lie and steal, are glad that they are 
not drunkards, Men who are liars, thieves, and drunkards, 
take comfort in the thought that they have never been 
licentious. Men who know that they have broken every 
commandment of the moral Jaw, thank God that they arenct . 
hypocrites, that they make no pretense to decency. Some 
men sit in their pews at charch and congratulate themselves 
on their superiority to their neighbors, while others find 
their chief satisfaction in reading in their morning paper 
of “another good man gone wrong.” The echo of the Phari- 
see’s prayer fills the air to-day ; and it is a very rare thing to 
find a person anywhere who does not think that he is better 
than most men, if not better than all. 

God, be merciful to me a sinner (v.13). He who realizes 
that he is a lost sinner wants salvation. He who admits that 
he is justly under condemnation can ask only for mercy. 
Such a man has no righteousness on which to base a claim 
for reward. To him it makes no difference whether or not 
there are worse men in the world, since he is bad enongh to 
merit condemnation. A drowning man does not stop to rejoice 
that there is deeper water in the ocean than that in which 
he is sinking. So long as the bottom lere is below his 
depth, his mind is given to the cry for help. The longing 
for mercy fills the heart of the conscious sinner. Ont of the 
abundance of the heart, the mouth of the sinner utters its 
cry for salvation. 

This man went down to his house justified rather than the other 
(v.14). “Not he that commendeth himself is approved, 
but whom the Lord commendeth.” The man who goes to 
charch to show himself off to the Lord cannot wonder that 
the Lord fails to be impressed with his goodness. He who 
goes to ask for mercy can confidently hope for mercy. God 
never justifies any man who does not feel a need of justifica- 
tion, and ask for it. He who expects to get to heaven 
because he is good, expects to get there without being saved; 
for no man can be saved who has not been lost. He who 
knows that he is lost, and asks to be saved, may be sure of 
the help of Him who “ came to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” If you go down from the house of. God, after the 
study of this lesson, justified in the sight of God, it will be 
because in the house of God your cry was * God, be merciful 
to me a sinner,” and not, “ God, I thank thee, that I am not 
as the rest of men.” 

They brought unto him .. . their babes: . . . the disciples . . ..re- 
buked them (v.15). It was not the scribes and Pharisees, but it 
was our Lord’s disciples, who rebuked the parents for bringing 
their babes to Jesus for his blessing. And we have every 
reason to suppose that those disciples were conscientious 
in their belief that it was not in the plan of their Master 
to do anything’ for babes. This fact suggests the thought 
that it is not enough to mean to do right; for we may 
be in error as to our views of theright. Jesus iseven readier 
to give a blessing than we are to look for it, and his power to 
bless outreaches our limitations for it. It is well for us to 
bear this fact in mind. 

Little children: . . . of such is the kingdom of God (v.16). If 
God’s kingdom were to be made upyonly of those who had 
learned a great deal, or had endared a great deal, or had 
achieved a great deal, it would seem to be closed against the 
great majority of persons in this world; but when it is 
said to be made up of little children and the child-like, it 
seems to be open as a possibility to almost everybody. Every 
one of us was a child to begin with. If we will come back, 
as it were, to the simplicity, the conscious dependence, the 
trustfulness, of childhood, we shall be in just that state m 
which God would have those of whom his kingdom is com- 
posed. How simple a thing is-this! Very simple, but not 
very easy. 
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"By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


O ONE can live without air, and so no one can live 
without prayer. He who tries to live a spiritual life, 
who at the same time neglects to pray, will fail utterly. 
Prayerlessness is the cause for the decline in godly living 
over which many a teacher mourns. See to it, then, that in 
this lesson you make very clear to all in the class the need of 
much and earnest prayer. _ 
Oar Lord spoke the parable in order to teach the true and 
the false way in which people may pray. There were those 
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"jm his days (and such persons still live) who thought well of 


themselves and little of others. These trusted in their own 
general righteousness, while they underrated the uprightness 
of their fellow-men. In the parable, the Lord sets before us 
two men of his day,—one from a class that esteemed itself 
very highly, and that was also highly esteemed by the people 
im general, while the other (the publican) was universally 
@espised. The Pharisee goes up to the “front seat,” so to 
speak, and delivers himself of what is called a prayer, but 
which in reglity was not a prayer at all. It was simply a 
setting forth of his own good deeds in as favorable a light 
as possible. 

Note that in his prayer the word “I” occurs five times, 
even though the prayer was very short, and each time it im- 
plies that he was “all right” before God. Indeed, he does 
not scruple to institute a comparison between himself and the 
poor despised publican. Self-laudation was what his prayer 
consisted of. 

In the meantime, the publican stood afar off, and so felt 
hig own unworthiness that he did not lift up even his eyes to 
heaven. He smote on his breast in confession of that feeling 
of sinfolness that lay deep in his heart, and said only seven 
words. But in these words there was no mention of anything 
that he had ever done that was good, much less any compari- 
son of himself with any other man. His feeling was simply, 
that he was a sinner who needed mercy more than anything 
else; and so he put his feeling into words, and said, “ God be 
merciful to me a sinner.” 

The two men ended their prayers, and the one went away 

satisfied with himself, while, at the same time, God was dis- 
satisfied with him; while the other went down dissatisfied 
with himself, while, at the same time, God was satisfied with 
him. So Jesus said. 
»Mow the teacher may go on to speak in general of prayer. 
Mark, in the first place, that the spirit in which we pray 
makes all the difference as to the acceptability of the peti- 
tion. Humility is essential if our prayers are to be accepted 
of God. And why should we not be humble when we come 
into the presence of the Almighty? Does he owe us any- 
thing, so that we have a right to demand of him a favorable 
answer? Is it not the fact that we are his debtors, and that 
we deserve nothing but condemnation at his hands? How 
humbly, then, ought we to ask of him that which only his 
good grace can bestow. 

Yet there are many people who go to God in the sanctuary 
with pride in their hearts, It may be that their pride comes 
from the official position that they occupr, or from their 
wealth that they have amassed, or from their social place in 
the community. But pride is pride, from whatever cause it 
proceeds, and it will always prevent the one who cherishes it 
from receiving a blessing. God resists proud people, and 
who can prevail when God resists him? 

We may learn again from this parable that it is not the 
length of the prayer, but its strength, that gives it power with 
God. Weare apt to think that we shall be heard for our much 
speaking, and that therefore a five-minute prayer is better 
than one one minute long. This is all wrong. To say the 
Lord’s Prayer reverently takes only twenty-five seconds, and 
yet it may be full of power to sustain us, and bring us a large 
blessing. This prayer of the publican took not five seconds, 
and yet Jesus says that it brought to him justification. 

Many of our scholars, especially those who are in business, 
thiok that they have not the time to pray in the morning. 
They must hurry off to their work. Let all such be taught 
to-day that half a minute of real pray«r is a mighty force, if 
oaly the whole soul be put into it. If the working girl has 
enly one minute in the morning (and who is there who has 
not this much), let her take half a minute to collect her 
thoughts, and realize into whose presence she is now coming, 
and put the o:her half-minute into fervent prayer for a bless- 
ing for the work of that day. She will then go to her labor 
prepared for the temptations that come to her. But let her 
remember that she must put her very soul into that short 
prayer. 

It will be well to make our classes realize that they are 
not confined to morning and evening hours for prayer. We 
may pray at all times, and God’s ear will ever be open to our 
ery. See, Nehemiah prayed at adinuver-table, when he saw that 
he needed divine help. Peter prayed just as he was sinking 
under the waves. Daniel prayed in the lion’s den. Un- 
doubtedly Paul and Peter prayed in prison. IH all the plaves 
in which men have prayed were written down, we should find 
that there are not many places in this world which have 


not,at one time or another, been sanctified with fervent prayer. 
So you pray in the shop, in the horse-car, on the street, any- 
where, and at any time, that you feel that you need the divine 
assistance. Time and place make little difference in this 
matter of prayer, but the spirit in which we pray makes all 
the difference in the world. You may pray in the grandest 
cathedral in the world, and pray in vain, and you may pray 
in a barn and get a wonderful dnswer. But (and never forget 
this) you will never succeed in your Christian life unless 
you pray. 
New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


ANY of the teachings of Jesus were about prayer. He 
tanght of prayer by his example. Can you recall 
some of the times and places when and where Jesus prayed? 
When his disciples said, “Lord, teach us to pray,” what 
model prayer did he give to show how to pray? Jesus 
taught of prayer by precept and promise. What was the 
threefold precept, all contained in the word “ask” ?. What 
were the promises to those who ask, seek, knock? To whom 
did Jesus say these promised blessings should be given? 
Jesus taught of prayer by parables. To give the truth in 
lesson story is not a new method of teaching. Jesus used it, 
and in this one chapter are two parables and several exam- 
ples to teach of prayer. The first parable is to show that we 
must keep on praying, and not be discouraged if we do not at 
once see the answer. The other parable which we study 
to-day teaches that true prayer must come from a heart trust- 
ing in God, and not in a spirit of self-righteousness. Read 
the whole chapter, searching to find how many examples of 
prayer are in it. ‘ 

Two Men.—The lesson story is of two men who both went 
to the same place to do the same thing. They both went to 
the temple, which Jesus called “my Father's house,” and 
said it was a “house of prayer.” It was built for God’s wor- 
ship, with its holy and most holy place within. Then there 
were altars of incense and burnt offering, where only priests 
could serve, but beyond and around were inner and outer 
courts, where worshipers could come to pray at any time, 
though there were regular hours for worship, when priests 
offered incense, morning and evening. Use a picture of the 
temple and its courts, and, if possible, one of a Pharisee. 

A Pharisee.—One of the two%nen was a Pharisee. They 
were Jews of the highest rank, honored by all the people for 
their piety and for strictly keeping all the commands of the 
law. No doubt, this man was one of the chief among the 
Pharisees, and, like the others, wore on the outside the word 
of the law; for any one could éee a little.case of leather bound 
on his arm, and ‘another one on his forehead. These little 
cases, called phylacteries, held rolled pieces of parchment, on 
which were written the words of God ; and God only could see 
in their hearts, and know if they wore his words because they 
always remembered and loved them just as you would like to 
carry the face of one you love in a golden locket. So the 
Pharisee stood in the place in the temple courts where he 
could be seen and heard as he prayed aloud. 

He Prayed with Himseif.—Jesus did not say he prayed to 
God, but with himself. He was like the man who had a 
habit of talking to himself, and when he was overheard, and 
asked why he did so, he said, “I like to do it because then I 
am sure I am speaking in good company.” True, the Phari- 
see began with the name “God,” but no word of worship, or 
reverence, or love. He said, “I thank thee.” So far it is 
right to begin prayer with thankfulness, if it is real and true 
gratitude, But what four thingsdid the Pharisee give thanks 
for? That he was not as other men, better, purer, holier. 
Did he prove his holiness by telling God what God knew was 
not true? What did he charge against other men? That 
they were dishonest, unfair in dealings, impure in thought 
and life. Whose sins was he confessing? There are few 
things any easier to do than to confess the sins of other 
people, except to be generous with other people’s money. 
The Pharisee surely prayed with his eyes open, for, as he 
wanted an example of an outside wholesale sinner to hold up 
before God, he saw the other man standing quite far from 
him, and said, “even as this publican.” How easy to see and 
think of the sins of “the other man” ! 

What the Pharisee Did. After he told God what he was 
not, he went on to tell what he- did, for the righteousness he 
boasted was, he thought, in good works, in fasting a hundred 
times oftener in a year than the law required, and giving a 
large share of all he bad. Did all UY ) make him just and 
righteous before God ? em 

The Publican.—He went into the iarthest court of the tem- 
ple, wearing no sign of piety or rank, so downhearted and 
humble before God that he dared not lift ap his eyes. He 
was in sorrow and shame, and honestly called himself just 
what he confessed to be. His words were few. What were 
they? How do they show faith in God? Did he have any- 
thing to say about the sins of others? 

Justified.—Jesus tells how the publican’s prayer was an- 








































































swered. [He could lift his eyes, and go to his home a happy, 
forgiven man, his life to be blessed and be exalted, because 
with lowly spirit he prayed. 

Little Children. — What did Jesus sny to those who rebuked 
some who brought little children to him? -How is this an 
example of prayer? The mothers brought them, Luke says, 
that he would touch them. Matthew says that he would 
put his hands on them and pray. Mark shows that he did 
even more than the praying mothers asked ; he took them in 
his arms, put his hands upon them, and blessed them, for his 
blessed toucle was prayer for them. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By asmie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL Troutu.—Need of mercy. 
Introduction to the Lesson.—(Note: We may use a pair 

of scales to awaken the interest and attention of the class to 
the lesson of the day, and to illustrate its truths, as children 
never weary of weighing objects, or of seeing them weighed, 


‘and as playing store, weighing sand and pebbles, etc., is a 


never-ending source of entertainment.) 

If these two blocks were gold (one a solid block, and the 
other an empty box larger than the first, both covered 
with gilt paper), which would you choose? Why did you 
choose the larger? Before we decide which is worth the 
more, let us weigh them (let some child hold the scales, and 
another put the blocks on them ; this will hold the attention, 
and save the teacher the mortification that would follow if 
one should drop). Why do you now choose the smaller 
one? We cannot always tell by looks which is the best. 

Now suppose we weigh two boys. This (put into the 
scales a large empty box, covered with fancy paper) stands 
fur a good-looking boy, who wears nice clothes, comes from a 
fine home where he is well taught, and has always been taken 
to church and Sunday-school. We will weigh him with this 
boy (a smaller and plainer box) who is very poor, has a ragged 
jacket, and shoes full of holes, which show the bare toes, 
He has had little teaching, and has only begun to go to Sun- 
day-school. 

So far, the first boy seems to have the advantage, but we 
have not yet learned the whole of the story. 

The first boy, whom we will call Fred, says to himself, “I 
am a pretty good fellow. I have clean face and hands, my 
clothes are nice, I always go to church and Sunday-school, 
and never forget my offering. I am better than Charlie, 
with his dirty face and ragged clothes, and who hardly ever 
has a penny.” : : 

That is the way Fred weighs himself, and he does seem to 
weigh more than Charlie; but that is not the way God 
weighs him. God gives us in this book (holding up the 
Bible) a pattern for us to follow. This pattern is Jesus 
(represent by a solid block, covered with gilt paper, which 
put into the other side of the scales, having removed the 
block which stood for Charlie). : 

To be like Jesus, Fred should always obey his mother, but 
he doesn’t. He should be kind to his brothers and sisters 
and playmates, but he is very selfish, and always wants the 
best of everything, and won’t let his little brother use his 
playthings. He ought to speak the truth, but he doesn’t. 
See, weighed in God’s scales, he is very light. 

Let us see how Charlie, who has just learned about the 
Saviour, begins to weigh himself (put his block in the place 
of Fred). He says, “I ought to be a better boy. I ought to 
have always obeyed my mother, but I haven’t. I ought to 
love the Saviour, who died for me, but I haven’t; and ought 
to have always triei t» please him, but I have only tried 
to please myself. I ought to be like him, but, oh! I am very 
far from that.” 

Look! See how light he thinks himself, and how great 
he feels his need to be! Oh, how he feels the need of help! 
He has just been taught the prayer, “God be mercifal to me 
a sinner,” and he kneels, and suys, “God be merciful. to 
me a sinner, and help me to be like thee ;” and the Saviour 
who has said, “ Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of God,” hears 
Charlie’s prayer, and blots oat his sins, as I rub the bad 
marks off this blackboard, and becomes his friend and helper; 
and he also becomes goodness or righteousne s for this boy, 
and the two now belong on the same side of the scales, 

We will now put Fred in the other plate of the scales, and 
see which is heavier,—Fred, who thinks himself good enough, 
and better than Charlie; or Charlie, who knows he can never 
be as good as the pattern, but who has Jesus with him. 

Let us weigh ourselves (a jarger box) with the pattern (as 
before)? If we find that we are not what we should be, shall 
we, like Charlie, say, “God be mercifal to me a sinner, and 
help me to be like thee,” or shall we, like Fred, remain satis- 
fied with ourselves? 

I want to be forgiven, and I want the Saviour to stand by 
me as my friend, and my righteousness,—don’t you? 

Historical Setting.—Christ is on the way to Jerusalem, and 































































































spoke this parable unto the people. Two men went up into 
the temple to pray. One was a Pharisee, and wore a beauti- 
ful dress, on which were embroidered praysrs; and he also 
wore little leather boxes on his forehead and wrists, in which 
were written prayers; and he liked to have people watch 
him and praise him, and say, “ How often he goes up to 
pray!” He thought himself better than other men, and 
was pleased with himself. He even said, he thanked God 
that he was not like other men. You see, he was weighing 
himself with other men, and not according to the pattern. 

The other man was a publican, and was hatéd by the peo- 

because he gathered the money for the taxes which the 
hated to pay. Perhaps he had been dishonest in his 
business, At any rate, he knows, and is sorry, that he is not 
what he should be, and does not dare come into the inner 
part of the temple where the Pharisee so boldly s‘ands, but 
he stands afar off, and does not so much as lift his eyes unto 
heaven, but beats upon his breast, and cries, “ God be mer- 
ciful unto me a sinner.” 

Jesus, who gives us the parable, says this second man went 
to his home a bettcr man than the other; for Jesus was 
weighed with him, not against him. On which side of the 
scales do you stand? 


Philadelphia. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


THE WAY TO JESUS. 





ROASTER, | 


EJECTS _ 
JESUS FR EsTorES THE PENITENT. 
ECEIVES BABES, 


KXCEPT YK TURN, AND BECOME - 


—-— _ 


THE DIFFERENCE. 4 





THE PHARISEE. 
WEN ARE BAD. 


THE PUBLICAN. 


| AM BAD. 
| AM GOOD. THOU ART GOOD. 
SIN REMAINETH, | JUSTIFIED. 





GOD, BE MERCIFUL TO ME, 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“T think, when I read that sweet story of old,” 
“ Approach, my soul, the mercy-seat,” 

Come to the house of prayer.” 

* Gentle Jesus, meek and mild.” 

* Just as I am, without one plea.”’ 

“ Little friends of Jesus.” 

** Little children of Jesus, we carol his praise.” 
“ Little ones like me.” 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


— review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1. Secr-Rieuteovs (v, 9).—What about prayer is to be 
learned from the story of the importunate widow? (vs. 1-8.) 
from Christ’s talk with the young ruler? (vs, 18-30.) with 
his disciples? (vs. 31-34.) from his giving sight to the blind 
man ? (vs, 35-43.) Why is true prayer impossible to the 
self-righteous? Why does scorn of others accompany self- 
righteousness? How can self-righteousness be avoided? 

2. Tae PHARIseE (ys. 10-12).—Why did these two go to 
the temple to pray ? Who were the Pharisees? Why is it 
impossible to keep hypocrites out of churches? (Matt. 13: 
24-30.) How was the Pharisee’s thankfulness of a false kind? 
Why will a Christian, even if he is better than other men, 
never think about it? (Eph. 4: 13.) How did the Pharisee 
ex. ed the letter of the law? (Lev. 16: 29; Deut. 14: 22, 23.) 
What did he lack of its spirit? (Joel 2: 13.) 

3: Tae Pusiican (vs. 13, 14).—Where in the temple did 
the Pharisee probably pray? Andthe publican? Who were 
the publicans? Why were they almost certain to be great 
sinnerS? Why should the prayer of all men be like this 
publican’s? (Rom. 3: 23.) What is the end of all true 
prayer? How did the Pharisee miss this end, and the 
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publican gain it? In what ways do men seek to exalt them- 
selves? How are such men humbled? How may we humble 
ourselves? (Heb.12:2) What are the rewards of humility? 
(Matt. 5: 3, 5.) 

4. Tue CartpRen (vs. 15-17).—What does the bringing of 
children to him show about Christ’scharacter? Why did the 
disciples object? How did Christ reply to their objections? 
(Mark 10: 14,16.) Why had Christ no need of saying, 
“ Urge little children to come to me”? How in modern 
times are children sometimes kept from Christ? What is it 
to receive the kingdom of God as a Jittle child? Why can 
the childlike alone enter that kingdom? How can we become 
childlike ? 

For the Superintendent 


1, Why did Christ speak the parable of the Pharisee and 
the publican? 2. What kind of prayer was the Pharisee’s? 
3. What good did he get from it? 4. How did the publican 
pray? 5, What was the result? 6. Why did they bring 
little children to Jesus? 7. Who objected? 8. Why? 
9. How did Christ show that he wanted little children more 
than he wanted any one else? 

Boston, Mass. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. Who were those “which trusted in themselves’’? 2. 
What was the official duty of a publican? 3. Upon whom 
did the Pharisee evidently depend for strength? 4. Upon 
whom did the publican depend? 5. In what ways should we 
become as little children? 

4a These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is 


allowed on that page for the written answers. Send for free specimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


ENT vp nto THE TEMPLE TO Pray.”—They re- 

sorted to the temple, not only to be present at the 
daily sacrificial worship, but also, as we see here, for their 
private devotions, The rabbis attached great importance to 
the locality of prayer. The Talmud teaches that prayer, to 
be effectual, must be offered in the synagogue ; and, of course, 
when accessible, the templewwas a far more acceptable locality 
for prayer than any other. This is an idea which permeates 
all conceptions of religion throughout the world, and goes far 
beyond the gathering of God’s people for united worship in a 
building dedicated to his service. The pilgrimages of the 
middle ages, and of the Roman Church to the present day, to 
spots hallowed by their associations with departed saints, or 
to their graves; the pilgrimages of Muhammadans to Mecca, 
the birthplace, and to Medina, the tomb, of the false prophet, 
so imperatively required by the Koran; the pilgrimages of 
the Booddhists, in Ceylon and elsewhere, to places tradition- 
ally connected with their teacher and demi-god,—these all 
have their origin in the same idea, that prayer offered to 
the Almighty is acceptable and effectual according to the 
place where it is uttered. 

“Tue Pxarisee Sroop anp Prayep.”—Standing was 
the ordinary posture of prayer in the synagogue, though 
prostration was freqaently practiced in the case of very 
urgent deprecation, but through all the prayers in the ritual 





PosTURES IN PRAYER. 


He stood, and kneeled down upon his 


knees, .. . and spread forth 
his hands toward heaven.—2 Chron. 6 : 13. 


the worshipers stand, The Moslems attach great importance 
to the posture in which prayers are uttered. They are 
required to recite certain forms five times a day, and thes 
must be repeated on the knees, and with the face close to the 
earth. They must also always be uttered facing the East, 
that is, looking to Mecca, and hence Muhammadans in the 
present day are accustomed to carry a pocket compass, that 
they may be certain of the true direction. 

“ PRAYED THUS WITH HimsELr.”—We see that there is 
no petition in this prayer. In this respect the Pharisee’s 
devotion corresponds with the Moslem and the Booddhist. 
The prayers of the former are little more than excerpts from 
the Koran, ascriptions of praise to God, of oft-repeated thanks 
and denunciations of unbelievers, told on his beads. The 


Booddhist likewise rattles off endless repetitions of almost 
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meaningless sentences, such as repeating a thousand times 
the words, “ Reverence to the jewel in the lotus,” while 
their fingers pass their beads. 

“TI Fast Twice in tHe Weex.”—Thoug!: only one fast- 
day in the year was commanded by the law, the rabbis 
attached great importance to voluntary fasting. Thus the 
Talmud says/that “ fasting is more meritorious than alms- 
giving, because the latter affects only the purse, and this the 
body.” Again, “Fasting is accepted as an atonement for 
sin, for in the siu offering only the fat and the blood are offered ; 
now fasting diminishes these, therefore it is acceptable as 
though offered on the altar.” 


The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


“I Fast Twice ix tHe Weex.”—The days selected for 
both congregational and individual fasting were the second 
and fifth days of the week. These were associated in the 
popular mind, the fifth with the ascent of Moses to Mt. Sinai 
for the reception of the law, and the second with his descent, 
bringing the treasured tables. Congregationml fasts were 
appointed in view of great common afflictions or national 
trespass. But individuals, on account of their own trouble 
or sin, fasted on the same days, although there were no gene- 
ral observance. Men who desired a high reputation for 
sanctity fasted on these days all the year through, making 
sure, of course, that as many as possible should be aware of 
thefact. There were three degrees of fasting. First, that in 
which it was permissible to wash the face and anoint the 
head; this might be practiced in secret. Second, that in 
which these things were forbidden ; and third, that in which 
even one’s friends must not be saluted. The Pharisees, not 
content with these, were accustomed to sprinkle head and 
face with ashes. Of one Rabbi Joshua it was said that “ all 
days of his life his face was black because of his fasting.” 

- Thus they “appeared unto men to fast.” But there was a 
plan by which the hardships of these fastings might be obvi- 
ated, although, of course, this was not followed in public, 
for the ingenious rabbis had discovered that on the night 
preceding the day of fasting it was “lawful to continue eating 
till daylight.” 

“WovLp nor Lirr uP sO MUCH As His EyEs UNTO 
HEAVEN,” Etc.—It was a direction for prayer that the sup- 
pliant should “stand, his head covered, and his eyes cast down 
upon the ground.” The Pharisee’s proud look to heaven 
seemed to challenge conviction of sin; but the publican in 
humility assumes at once the attitude of the suppliant, while 
he smote upon his breast. Smiting up»n the breast is, among 
Orientals, a token of poignant grief. 

“Surrer Litti.e CHILDREN TO CoME UNTO ME,... FOR 
or Such 1s THE Kinepom or Gop.”—It was a point in 
Jewish belief that the children of wicked Israelites, and all 
the children of the heathen, could in no case have either 
part or lot in “ the world to come,”—the Jewish analogue of 
the Saviour’s “ kingdom of God.” With regard to the chil- 
dren of good Israelites, the rabbis were greatly exercised as 
to the stage at which they became capable of a share in “ the 
world to come.” Many declared that they were not so quali- 
fied until they were able to say “Amen.” The disciples may 
have had some such opinion in view when they would not 
have the Master troubled with the little ones. But mother’s 
love was a truer guide than rabbinical logic. Even of such 
as these “ little children,” Jesus assures them, the kingdom 
of God is constituted. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Sociological Notes 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


Sig MANY respects the Gospels are unique, but in none 

more clearly than in the place they assign to childhood. 
To our Lord, a child was not of worth merely as one possibly 
coming to riper years, but in himself and for his own sake. 
This, indeed, mugt be the mind of his Father also, as he 
allows only a minority of his children to grow to manhood 
or womanhood, and takes the majority back to himself. The 
child's life as a thing precious in itself, and not a masse of 
crudities and immaturities, was a thing he loved to contem- 
plate. He saw in it, not merely wants'which maturer years 
would supply, but blessings, of which maturity too often 
brought the loss. And these advantages of childhood seemed . 
to him so much the greater that, while all the world was 
urging children to put on the mature mind, Jesus invites the 
grown people to assume the mind of the child. His Church 
has often discussed how children can be saved before they 
come to what we call their “ years of discretion.” He re- 
quired those who had come to these years to become as little 
children, as a prior condition of entering his kingdom. 

It is wonderful how long the world ran on before Jesus 
found an interpreter. The apostles see a little way into it; 
John, in his Epistles, the farthest. Paul (Eph. 4: 32 to 5: 
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1,2; 1 Cor.7:14) comes next. Then ail is blank for fifteen 

centuries, Angustine, Athanasius, the Gregories, and the 
rest, tell us nothing of the worth of the child. Even Francis 
of Assisi, with all his tenderness for his fellow-creatures, 
never seems to stoop to the child, It is fir-t Luthey, with 
-his big, childlike heart, that rightly interprets Jesus, and 
illustrates him in his letters and talks with his own children. 
Then Henry Vaughan, in one of his exquisite lyrics, sings: 


“ And yet the practice worldlings call 
Business and weighty action all, 
Checking the poor childe for his play, 
But gravely cast themselves away. 


Dear, harmless age! the short, swift span, 
Where weeping virtue parts with man ; 
Where love without lust dwells, and bends 
What way we please without self-ends. 


An age of mysteries! which he 

Must live twice that would God’s face see ; 
Which angels guard, and with it play, 
Angels! which foul men drive away.” 


At last, in the closing quarter of the eighteenth century, 

' William Blake wrote his “ Songs of Innocence,” and Words- 

worth, in 1798, opened the beautiful series of his poems on 

child life with “ We are Seven.” Since that time the world 

has been helped, not by the commenta’ors, but by the poets, 
to know what our Lord meant in his estimate of the child. 


Philadelphia. 
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Lesson Summary 


TRUST their own righteousness, and to despise others, 

was characteristic of the Pharisees. To rebuke this 
spirit Jesus pictures two men, each assumed to be a worshiper 
at the temple. Each sketch is true to life. Each portrays a 
character. The dullest observer sees the Pharisee in one, the 
publican in the other. But what comes of it? The penitent 
publican is justified, rather than the man of great religious 
pretension. Then come lowly mothers with their babes, but 
the disciples would hinder them. Jesus, however, calls them, 
utters his memorable welcome, and pronounces these little 
unoffending ones the true type of those who constitute his 
kingdom. In these is no trusting of self, no parading of vir- 
"ies, no despising of others, but, rather, the sweet simplicity 
* of childhood. “ Of such is the kingdom of God.” 


Oo 
Added Points 


Not what we thik of our elves, but what God thinks of us, 
is the vital point. 

Not the piety which shows most gorgeously on dress parade, 
but that which humbly clings to God, is best. 

Consciousness of sin, confession before God, confidence in 
his mercy, and appeal fv-r its exercise, are elements of an im- 
mediate justification. 

Self-abasement before God is the appointed means of exalta- 
tion. .Self-exaltation as surely leads to abasement. 

Little children are the Lord’s chosen types of his accepted 
subjects. To be turned about and become as these is the one 
way to blessedness for the older people. 


Ys 
International Primary Lessons 


( ONAL) 
# 
List for a Quarter 


1, Gon’s CaRE FOR Bits Psa. 145 : 9-16 ; 65 : 913: Matt.5 : 43-48. 

Golden Text, Praise the Lord for his goodness, and for his wonderful 
works to the children a men. Psa. 107 

2. Gon’s 5 ear 4 For Us. Matt. 6 : 24-34; Psa. 23; Phil. 4 : 6, 19; 


1 Pet. 5: 
Golden ext. Y “wh heav enly Father knoweth that ye have need of all 
these things. Matt. 6; 32. 


&% Tue Story or Evisar. 1 Kings 17 : 1-16. 


Golden Text. Seek ye the —_ of God; and all these things shall 
be added unto you. Luke 12 : 31. 


4. THe TEN CoMMANDMENTS. od. 20: 1-17; Deut. 5: 


Golden Text. Thy —_— beta I nid in mine heart, that ie mnighit not sin 
against thee. Psa. 119 


thos Law or Love. Matt. 22 : 35-40; John 13 : 4, 35; John 14: 


2 Golden Text. If ye love me keep my commandmenta. John 14: 15. 


Slt near” Uircater love bath nota than thi, tat 
4 reater love hath no man than this, ta man lay d 
his life for bis friends. John 15: 18 2 ee 


7. GREAT PROMISES. 


: 1-8; Matt. 1:21; some 3: 16, 36. 
Golde Heb. : 2. 


aden Text. He te faithful teat promised. 
8 OTHER PRECIOUS PROMISES. et 37; 0:14,15; M 

11 : 2%; John il - 25, 26; 14: 1-3; Heb. 1 cototoh-igneg 
nw dden Test. What he had jocminad, (4 was able also to perform. 
OT. 


PRAYER—ASKING Gop. Matt. 7:61; Lake 7: 1-0; Ul : 1-13; 
ace 2 25-34. 


wggien Pot Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find. 
Tue Faavrge Dasrzt. Dan. 2: 17-28; 6 : 10-28. 

Golden Thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward thee 
Openly. Matt. ¢ 


7 seichciandk dod. Psa. 4: 1-15; Psa. 148; Eph. 5: 


* 19, 2; Phil. 


‘Golden Text. Be thankful anto him, and bless his name. Psa. 100 : 4. 


orate A 2 Sam. 7; Psa. 138 ; 


iNT bless thee ; Seid Teil elietey ty tame 
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13. Rev 
Golden Text. 


~ dy All hy pee shall praise thee, O Lord; and thy saints 


SAY 


David and Jonathan 
Lesson for May tc - 
By Julia E. Peck 


HALL we take the subject true friendship for our theme, 
and make our story illustrative, or would it be better to 
tell our story first, and draw from that our application? We 
remember that our story was not given us in this course for 
the purpose cf teaching history as such ; still, if our story is 
used, as intended here, simply for illustration, our children, 
in spite of us, are getting many facts of Bible history, and, 
for this reason, the historical setting of our story should be 
correct and carefully worded. 

It has been said that young children cannot follow closely 
the thread of a story, or remember facts in detail, and that 
therefore we need not be over-careful or exact in telling them 
facts, historical or otherwise. This is the greatest mistake; 
for our children are now at a most impressible age, and have 
surprisingly good memories. To prove this, try to tell them 
over again an old and favorite story, changing carelessly its 
details, and they will correct you at every point. 

Let us begin with our theme, and use this story of David and 
Jonathan, especially in connection with our verses, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” and “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

After the review, in which these texts and their applica- 
tion are especially emphasized, let us open a little discussion 
on the subject of true friendship,—of course, from the child’s 
point of view,—and call upon the children for examples 
rather than for illustrative stories, 

Our discussion can be topically arranged : 

1. What one is willing to do for a friend (kind acts). 

2. What one is willing to give up fora friend (personal 
comforts). 

3. What one is willing to bear patiently for a friend (self- 
sacrifice). 

4, What one is willing to suffer for the sake of a frieng 
(perils and dangers). 

5. Their verse, with its thought, “ Love one another; as I 
have loved you” (John 13 ; 34), 

6. Story of David and Jonathan. 

The children have now given many instances of friendship 
tried and true,—not stories ; for we are reserving our forces, 
and preparing to attend closely to the one all-important 
story of our lesson. 


Story Outlined 


Contrast in home-life first. 

David lived on a farm, surrounded by woods and hills. 
His father gave him the care of the sheep in a pasture, a 
long way from home. The children will enjoy a description 
of a shepherd’s life, if told with the aid of pictures, 

Jonathan lived in a king’s house, and learned the lessons 
that are taught king’s sons, etc. This must be brief, as so 
little of it comes within a child’s experience or comprehen- 
sion. 

Jonathan expected some day to have (inherit) from his 
father this palace, these soldiers, etc., for his own, and to 
have all the people obey his voice. 

Still contrasting — Dayid expected to have from his 
father some sheep for his own, and a pasture for them, and 
expected to spend his days and nights caring for them. God 
sent the prophet Samuel (showing the picture used in the 
lesson for December 1) to tell them that this was not to be. 
God had chosen differently for David and Jonathan. David 
was to have, so Samuel said, all the king’s possessions. We 
need not state why, for the sake of simplicity. The older 
children will recall our leseons of last December, which will 
help the teacher at this difficult point. Allow the children 
to tell the story of David and Goliath (December 8), speak of 
the meeting of David and Jonathan, of their love for each 
other, of their true friendship, which was to be tested so soon. 

Jonathan loved and admired David so much that he was 
willing to give up to David all that he (Jonathan) had some 
day hoped to own, and was quite satisfied that God chose 
David. 

Jonathan’s father was so unwilling to give up anything 
that the thought of what was to come made him a cruel and 
dangerous man. 

We tell here how Jonathan defended David at the risk of 
his life. This recalls our lesson for December 15, and many 
will remember it well, especially the part about the boy search- 
ing for arrows, Jonathan’s warning signal, and David’s safe 
hiding-place. 

Then speak of the long seperation in which this friendship 
and love remained stedfast. 

Teach, this is the kind of love and friendship of which we 
learn ia our golden text: “Grezter love hath no man than 
this.” We repeat it here with the closing thought, We have 
a Friend closer, dearer, than David was to Jonathan. Our 





ae 


Friend, to save us, willingly gave his—— How shall we 
show our love for our Friend ? : 

Review the golden text, “If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments.” The commandment which we are to remember 


every hour in the day, because it helps us_to obey in all 
things, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


Yorthampton, Mass. 





The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase. 
This offer is not restricted to such books as are noticed 
in these columns, but applies to all proper books, religious 
or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever published. 
An order for a book should be addressed to Book Depart- 
ment of The Sunday School Times, 103: Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and should contain, in clear writing, 
the full title of the book, the name of the author, and the 
name and address of the publisher, if possible. Enclosed 
with the order should be the amount necessary to cover 
the publisher’s advertised price, if known, No charge 
will be made for postage or delivery. 
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Gordon’s The Christ of To-Day.* 


EAL advance in coherence and power of expression, 
even upon the author’s former work, Witness to 
Immortality, is shown in Dr. Gordon’s latest book, It 
takes hold of the theological problem of our time at the 
very center, ‘What think ye of Christ?” The author 
begins with a statement of those changes in the environ- 
ment of Christian thought which make some of the old 
formulas inadequate,—the Copernican discovery of the 
vastness of the universe, the new light on the history of 
the race and its antiquity, the scientific revolution 
achieved by Darwinism, and the feeling of the brother- 
hood of humanity reinforced by the comparative study 
of religions. He shows that these superficially adverse 
influences have resulted in a school (Fichte, Carlyle, 
Emerson, etc.) whieh still stands, indeed, by “the kimg- 
dom of the Spirit,” but rejects the kingdom of Christ as 
too narrow to be coextensive therewith. They therefore 
seek to replace the gospel by ethical teaching, which, 
however, is sure quickly to lose its warmth and inten- 
sity, because divorced from the concrete reality of his- 
tory. Nearer to the Christian position is the school 
which accepts the ethical Christ while rejecting all 
“ metaphysical ” speculation as to his nature (Rifsehl, 
Hatch, etc.), and would thus divorce thought and feel- 
ing. Mr. Gordon contends that the guidance of the 
church by the Holy Spirit has reference to both, and 
that, in Phillips Brooks’s phrase, ‘God wastes no his- - 
tory,” even though the older modes of statement must 
be replaced by better, and the older forms into which 
men molded the Christian life must be replaced by 
newer and truer. 

Having thus defined his own position over against — 
these several classes of Liberals, and tried to do justice 
to the positive truth each is contending for, Mr. Gordon 
proceeds to the great problem they have raised. He 
presents the historic Christ, in his divine and human 
personality, as the key to the right understanding of 
history, of nature, of man, and of man’s relations to God, 
“In him all things consist” is the constantly recurring 
thought of the book. His book wil rouse, and has 
roused, criticism and dissent, sometimes with justifica- 
tion; but the severest critic will recognize the positive 
and constructive purpose in it all, the author’s enthu- 
siasm for the kingdom and glory of the Saviour of. men, 
and the perfervid sweep of the argument, reminding us 
in this of the Scotch extraction of the author. Perhdps 
there is something too much of Scotch confidence in 
logical process as.a guide to spiritual truth. This one 
detects in his handling of eschatological themes, in 
which he seems't» favor the restoration theory. 

Especially notable is the unconventional style of the 
book. Its language and forms of thought are fresh and 
vital. Those who identify orthodoxy with the shibbo- 
leths of theological speech will be startled, and perhaps 
repelled. Those who suppose that freedom from conven- 
tionality in speech implies departure from the great . 
beliefs of the Christian creeds, will be still more dis- 
appointed. 

Equally notable is the good judgment which generally 
keeps our author from extreme positions. This is shown 
a . 
* The Christ of To-Day. By George A. Gordon, Minister of the Old 


South Church . i2mo, pp. x, 322. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.50. 








































































































































in his brief hand.ing of the hivher criticiam. He says 
thut we have no more right to refuse to subject the Bible 
to the examination of the literary and historic critic than 
to forbid him to analyze Homer. But, in view of the 
greatness of the tisk, he thinks ‘we may well read the 
books of these scholars with Carlyle’s maxim of ‘ wise 
memory and wise oblivion’ in mind.” But he denies 
the adequacy of the historical critic to appraise the Bible 
at its full worth, and thinks the pain he is causing is due 
to the fact that our faith has been lcss personal and 
Cbristian than it ought to be. Equally sober and just is 
his estimate of the plans to regenerate the race by changes 
in environment, as proposed by our Christian socialists, 

It is the fuult, indeed, of the judicious type of mind to 
be wanting in energy and vigor in its judgments. Hence 
men “like a good hater” as much as Dr. Johnson did, 
though his hatreds be not judicious. Mr. Gordon, how- 
ever, has the forcefulness of hearty conviction in union 

_with sobriety of judgment. He is no patron of the see- 
saw method. And it is his personal enthusiasm for 
Christ, the witness for the kinship of man to God, the 
adequate, final, and transcendent revelation of God; the 
realized ideal of human perfectness, the disclosure of 
the divine loveliness, which imparts vigor and anima- 
tion to his style, and keeps his judgment sound. 

The book recalls Maurice and Bushnell, to both of 
whom he acknowledges his great obligations. It also 
reminds one of Dr. Fairbairn’s The Place of Christ in 
Modern Theology. But it is no reproduction of any 
one’s thouglit, while it draws help from every quarter, 
from Plato down to Drummond, Even those who will 
refuse assent to many of its positions, and think them 
too broad for the limits of a sound orthodoxy, will yet 
find pleasure in seeing from what new points of view 
their most cherished belief, are defended, and will recog- 
nize the devout earnestness of the author. 

When the rising tide of Unitarian sentiment invaded 
@astern Massachusetis, it flooded all but four of the 
original pulpits set up by the Puritan fathers. The O!d 
South was the most prominent of the four which stood 
for the faith of Athanasius and Augustine, It stands, 
for that still. 

‘Borodin and Lisst, By Alfred Hubets. Translated, with a 


Preface, by Rosa Newmarch, (.12mo, pp. liv, 199. London : 
Digby, Long, & Co. $2.50.) 


Memoirs of an Artist: An Autobiography. By Charles Fran- 
is Gounod. Rendered into English by Annette EF. 
rocker. (12mo, pp. iii, 223. Chicago and New York: 

Rand, McNally, & Co. $1.25.) 


Borodin, the Russian musician and scientist, is an 
unfamiliar name in this country. Indeed, excepting 
the works of Rubenstein and Tschaikowski, we are un- 
familiar with the productions of Russian composers; yet 
Russia, like new Italy, has been stepping rapidly to the 
fore in musical affairs. The translator’s preface presents 
an instructive account of the contemporary music and 
musicians of Russia, The sketch of Borodin’s life is full 
of interest. The difficulties with which he had to con- 
tend in his musical work are graphically described. 
Distinguished as a professor of chemistry, he was com- 
pelled to devote the greater part of his time to his duties 
in the lecture-room, having little opportunity for compo- 
sition. It is with a sense of pathetic humor that we read 
from one of his letters: “In the winter I can only com- 
pose when I am ill, and have to give up my lectures and 
my laboratory. So my friends, reversing the usual cus- 
. tom, never say to me, ‘I hope you are well, but ‘I hope 
you are ill.’ At Christmas I had influenza, and could 
not go to the laboratory. I stayed at home, and wrote 
the Thanksgiving Chorus in the last act of ‘Igor.’” It is 
the latter portion of the book which authorizes the using 
- of the name of Liszt on the titlepage. Here Borodin, 
_ in Jetters to his wife and M. Cui, describes his introduc- 
tion to, and intercourse with, Liszt. These letters are 
.. of absorbing interest, and give a vivid picture of Liszt’s 
manner of life at that time. The book is illustrated by 
portraits of Borodin and Liszt, and a facsimile of Boro- 
din’s autograph.— Gounod has always been an interest- 
ing personality, and his recent death has aroused interest 
in him afresh. It had been known for some time before 
his death that he was engaged in writing his memoirs. 
The autobiography has at last appeared, but unfor- 
tunately it does not treat of the later period of his life, 
abruptly concluding with the account of the production 
of“ Faust.” It is believed that Gounod hac completed his 
memoirs up to nearly the time of his death, but destroyed 
them. He is a graphic writer, and one lays down the 
book only with regret that he is deprived of the account 
of the composer’s closing years. ‘The love and rever- 
* dice for his devoted mother is everywhere apparent in 
the autobiography. Perhaps the most interesting por- 
tion is that which tells of his schooi life, and his resolve 
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to become a musician, though opposed at first by his 
mother. His residence at Rome, the result of his having 
won the grand priz at the Conservatory, and his journey 
from Rome back to Paris, are described charmingly. 
One feels that if Gounod had not chosen the profession 
of a musician, he might just as well have been a brilliant 
paioter or writer. His impressions.of Rome and Venice 
are strikingly vivid, and-his estimates of great artists 
and musicians are acute and sensible. The book is one 
that gives both pleasure and instruction. 


a 


The Foundations of Belief; Being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. Arthur James 
Balfour, author of A Defence of Philosophie Doubt, ete. 
— pp. viii, 366. New York: Longmans, Green, & 

0. $2.) 


No thinker on the problems of faith and doubt has in- 
fluenced the English mind so profoundly as has Bishop 
Butler. His Analogy actually has supplied to English 
apologists a method to which they constantly tend to 
recur. There are two points in this method, The first 
is insistence that the universe is a fact given us, not 
made by us, and that, instead of building castles in the 
air, we had better adapt ourselves and our beliefs to the 
facts, Thesecond grows out of this, and is a reductio ad 
absurdum of half-beliefs in the supposed interests of tliose 
which are more positive. So Butler pulverized the 
Deists of his time, showing they ought to be atheists if 
they were logical, and therefore hal better be Christians. 
So Bishop Bloughram, in Browning’s p»em, dvals with 
the smart newspaper man, whom he sets to reading the 
Gospel. So Mr. Balfour handles the naturalist and 
agnostic of our day, proving that they either must give 
up the beliefs they still hold, and go on to mereskepticism, 
or else must move in the other direction. The worth of 
the method is open to doubt, Butler's Analogy made 
James Mill an atheist, and thus entailed that dreadful 
inheritance on his greater son. So it may fuirly be asked 
whether this new application of the method will be help- 
ful or harmful. Whatever may be true on this point, the 
book is valuable in parts, especially in showing the innate 
harmony of our common and universal instincts with 
the things most surely believed among us. 


Ba. 


Passages of the Bible: Chosen for their Literary Beauty and 
Interest. By J. G. Frazer, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. (12mo, pp. xvi, 467. London: Adam 
& Charles Black; New York: Macmillan & Co. $2.) 


This handsome book is printed, not in black letter, but 
in black letters, which gives it something of an antique 
look appropriate to the kind of readimg which it con- 
tains. The idea of making a selection of Bible passages 
chosen for their literary beauty and interest is a good 
one. There are non-religious persons who prize the 
Bible simply from a literary point of view, and there are 
many others who might be led into an interest in it 
through well-chosen selections of this kind attractively 
presented. More than three hundred and twenty of 
these selections are given, some but a few lines long, and 
others covering severa] pages. The book is a worthy 
one, either for the table or the library shelf, for the 
student or the cursory reader. ’ 


C3 
Literary Notes and News 


Few members of the American Dia- 
lect Society are expected to be in any 
sense expert in philology. The so- 
ciety is based on the idea of large membership, which 
shall include careful, observing personx, who may report 
what they find of local usages in any neighborhood, 
Even those who feel incompetent to report upen speech 
forms to scientific authorities can yet be of assistance to 
the Society by the contribution of the small annual 
dues. This entitles the members to receive the publica- 
tions of the Society, which contain much that is instruc- 
tive and interesting to the reader of fair intelligence. 
Local circles for the study of dialect have been formed 
in some places. The dialect novel orstory is so common 
nowadays that it is important that readers and writers 
should know the difference between mere bad grammar 
and dialect. Circulars and blanks showing interested 
but inexperienced persons how to work to advantage 
may be obtained by writing (enclosing return postage) to 
Professor E. H. Babbitt, Columbia College, New York 
City. Part VIII of Dialect Notes, the 1895 publication 
of the Society, contains, among other things, word-lists 
and phrases representing usages in the Tennessee moun- 
tains, British Maritime Provinces, New Jersey, etc. To 
any one who is interested in the English language these 
publications are a valuable possession. The Dialect 
Society of America, as in England, gives promise of 


American 
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great usefulness, aad deserves encouragement from a 
host of intelligent aud literate persons who are not in 
any sense linguists nor of distinctly scientific attainments. 


Convention Calendar for 1896 


seeeee seeeee April 20-22 
April 28-30 


Georgia, at Macon. ....... ....csec0 ses-cooes cesses ee 
Louisiana, at New Orleans 

West Virginia, at Wheeling 

Texas, at Hillsboro 

South Dakota, at Parker 

Illinois, at Champaign 

North Dakota, at Casselton 

New York, at Broadway Tabernacle, New York 

Ohio, at Columbus. 

Wisconsin, at Milwaukee ....... ............sc0000 1+ seesesvesesees 

Indiana, at Crawfordsville 

Towa, at Des Moines 

Oregon, at Portland 

Montana, at Bozeman 

Kansas, at Forest Park, Ottawa 

Nebraska, at Norfolik........... gos ses0ee coseescesien eneve cones June 14-16 
International, Tremont Temple, Boston...June 23-26 
Mississippi, at Wesson July 22-24 
Kentucky, at Owensboro August 25-27 
North Carolina, at Chapel Hill August 25-27 
South Carolina, at Florence... ..... ......s.sss0000-+-.. August 25-27 
Connecticut, biennial, at Hartford 
Maine, at Saco 

Pennsylvania, at Carlisle 

Michigan, at Kalamazoo 

Tennessee, at Nashville 

District of Columbia, at Washington 
Utah, at Salt Lake City 


October 13-15 
November 17-19 
November 17-19 
November 21-23 
November 27-29 


British North Ameridéa 


Manitoba, at Portage La Prairie 
Alberta 


Notes on~Recent Research 


The removal of the earth from the 
walls and columns of Karnak, near 
the site of ancient Thebes, as well as 
the strengthening and repairing of them, has been going 
on apace under the superintendence of M. Legrain, and 
the result is surprising. The great hall of columns is 
nearly doubled in height, and looks like the work of 
giants. Anavenue of sphinxes has also been discovered 
leading down to an old quay, on the walls of which are 
a number of inscriptions of great importance from a 
historical point of view. One of them is dated in the 
thirty-ninth year of Shishak I. M. Legrain returned 
last month to Cairo, and the work at Karnak is closed for 
the present season. 


Active Work at 
Karnak 


= 


\. Of tlie new catalog of the Jerusalem 
Patriarchal Library, published in 
Greek by the Russian-Palestine So- 
ciety, and compiled by the well-known scholar Papado- 
poulos, the second volume has made its appearance. 
The fir-t was issued several ago. The new volume 
is a book of six hundred and sixty-two pages, and fur- 
nishes descriptions of seven hundred and three works, 
the great majority of which are in manuscript form. 
Like the collection fuund in the twenty cloisters on Mt. 
Athos, the Jerusalem Jibrary consists mostly of later 
productions, In rare and yaluable old manuscripts the 
smaller library in the Mt. Sinai St. Catharine cloister is 
much richer. Here were found, as is known, the Codex 
Sinaiticus and the new Syriac gospel text. The most 
valuable discovery made in the Jerusalem library is the 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, found in the Constan- 
tinopolitan section by Bishop Bryennios a dozen years 
ago. Although the Athos collegtions by far exceed in 
number the libraries on Mt. Sinai and in Jerusalem, yet 
no such specially valuable finds have been made. here, 
nor, to judge from the new catalog being issued by Pro- 
fessor Lambros, of the University of Athens, will such 
be made. The second volume of the Jerusalem catalog 
reports as its oldest volume a manuscript containing 
three writings of St. Chrysostom, written in the eighth 
century. The ninth century is represented by four 
dated manuscripts, and the tenth by three, although 
quite a number of. undated are attributed to’these cen- 
turies by the editor. Old Testament texts are found ia 
thirty-two documents, and portions of New Testament in 
twenty-nine. . os 


Catalog of the 
Jerusalem Library 
























The Diatessaron 


[ Professor gf Roars: F-F 
HE Christian Church has been con- 
tending for centuries that the Gospel 
of John was written by the beloved disci- 
ple. It has argued for this thesis on many 
grounds and in divers fashions. One of 
its chief arguments was briefly this : “‘ Eu- 
sebius says that ‘ Tatian composed a sort 
of connection and compilation, I know 
not how, of the Gospels, and called it the 
Diatessaron.’ Further, Dionysius Bar 
Salibi (+ A. D, 1207) says: ‘ Tatian, the dis- 
ciple of Justin, the philosopher and mar- 
tyr, selected and patched together from 
the four Gospels, and constructed a gospel 
which he called Diatessaron, —that is, 
Miscellanies. On this work Mar Ephrem 
wrote an exposition, and its commence- 
ment was, “In the beginning was the 
Word.”’ Now,” says the Christian Church, 
“this man Tatian was a famous Chris- 
tian writer and | apologist, whose. chief 
literary work was done about A. D. 155- 
170. He began hia patchwork of the Gos- 
' pels with the words, ‘In the beginning 
was the Word,’ a quotation from John’s 
Gospel. It follows, therefore, that Tatian 
knew John’s Gospel as well as the other 
three Gospels, and his testimony carries 
the book back. nearly to the days of the 
apostles.” 

Such was the argument in its briefest 
form. It was a powerful argument, and it 
was an important argument. If its force 
and validity were once admitted, it would 
be next to impossible to doubt any longer 
that John’ was’ the author of the Gospel 
which bears his name. Finally, if John 
was the author, then his book, being the 
record of a contemporary and eye-witness, 
must have special weight in our study of 
the life and person of Christ. It yas 
natural, therefore, that men of great learn- 
ing and acuteness were found who said, in 
effect: “ We admit that there lived once 
aman named Tatian, and we further ad- 
mit that he wrote an apology, which has 
come dewn to us, but we doubt very much 
all this story in Eusebius about a compila- 
tion of the Gospels, and we don’t for one 
moment believe Bar Salibi and his second- 
hand, and little understood talk about 
Tatian’s Diatessaron and its commence- 
ment,—‘ In the beginning was the Word.’” 
Now that was distinctly troublesome to 
the defenders of the genuineness and au- 
thenticity of the New Testament books, 
But the opposing forces went farther than 
mere denial; they scoffed at what they 
called “ an ecclesiastical tradition.” It is 
bad enough to have your bases of argu- 
ment denied and disbelieved ; it is even 
worse to be told that you are 2 tradional- 
ist, and that your best arguments rest on 
“an ecclesiastical tradition,”—which is 
intended to be an opprobrious epithet! 
Such was the state of affairs in 1877. The 
acute writer of the now famous book en- 
titled ‘‘Supernatural Religion,” . briefly 
disposed of Tatian and the Diatessaron, 
and mocked at their defenders. 

In May of that year, Bishop Lightfoot re- 
plied to the anonymous author of the book, 
and marshaled all the references, and tried 
to show that the argument of the Church 
was not based on a mere tradition, but on 
the evidence of men who had seen and 
used the Diatessaron, It was a fine piece 
of critical work. But, strong as it was, 
men were able to say: “ You can argue 
for the existence of this book, but where 
is it? Produce it, and we will then be- 
lieve.” Bishop Lightfoot did not produce 
’ Tatian’s Diatessaron because he supposed 
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| was not ready to give in just yet. 


it to be lost, and did not know where to 
look for it. Yet, even when he wrote, it 
was easily accessible to him in one form. 
Let us see where it was. It was said above 
that Ephrem, the Syriac Church father, 
had written a commentary on Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, This commentary was found 
in an Armenian translation at San Laz- 
zaro, near Venice, and in’ 1876 was pub- 
lished by Dr. Moesinger of the University 
of Salzburg. 

Here, then, we had the fragments of 
Tatian’s Diatessaron embedded in Eph- 
rem’s commentary. But Ephrem wrote 
in Syriac, not in Armenian, and we had 
only this Armenian translation. 
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This | 
was full of value, however, for a close | 


study of the Armenian revealed words | 
and idioms which proved that it was trans- | 


lated from Syriac. Here, then, we were | 


in possession of portions of Tatian’s Dia- 
tessaron, and it seemed as though the 
doubter would be compelled to admit that 
Eusebius was right and Bar Salibi was 
right, and that ecclesiastical tradition was 
worth something, after all. But no, he 
He had 
still some doubts. Perhaps this Arme- 
nian book wasn’t the real Tatian, after 
all,-ete. He wanted the real Tatian Dia- 
tessaron, if there ever was one, and he 
wanted it in Greek ; for the word “‘ Diates- 
saron ” was Greek, and surely that was 
proof that Tatian wrote his book in Greek. 
The proof that could convince such a 
questioner was going to be found a little 
later. Scholars must wait patiently. 
Another great instalment came in 1888. 
Father Ciasca, of Rome, a scriptor in the 
Vatican Library, published in that year 
the contents of two manuscripts of an 
Arabic translation of Tatian’s Diatessaron 
—not a commeiitary this time, but the 
real Diatessaron itself. When this was 
compared with the Armenian commen- 
tary previously published; the text was 
shown to be the same. It was indeed the 
real Diatessaron of Tatian, in Armenian 
and in Arabic. 
the doubter. 





This was too much for | 
He was now compelled to | 


admit that Tatian wrote a sort of medley 
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of the four Gospels, but still he wanted it 
in Greek, and was’ not satisfied with Ar- 
menian and Arabic translations. When,” 
however, this Arabic translation is studied, 

notes are found at the beginning and the 

end of it which record the fact that it was 

translated from Syriac, and not from 

Greek, so that the doubter who wished for 
the Greek was wishing for the impossible. 

The Diatessaron was written, or rather 
compiled, by an Oriental, and not in 

Greek, but in Syriac. When this fact 
was made clear, men began a search for 
the original Syriac, 

Indications of its existence have very re- 








cently come to light in different places, In 
the Berlin Museum has been found a Syriac 
commentary on the New Testament which 
was written by Ishodad (or Jesudad) in — 
the ninth century. A few fragments of ~ 
this manuscript were published in Leip- 
sic during this present year by H? Gous- 
sen, and a recent examination ‘of them 
shows that Ishodad, in writing his com- 
mentary, had borrowed extensively from 
Epbrem, and an examination of these 
borrowed portions shows that they are 
from the long-lost original Syriae com- 
mentary on the long-lost Syriac Diatessa- 
ron of Tatian! 
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Friendship the 


Master=Passion 
By WH. Clay Trumbull 
The claim is boldly made in this book that friendship has been a more 
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are presented in detail. 


Part I treats of the Nature and Scope of Friendship. 
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The Double Blessing 


[From “ Time’s Treasure,” by Lord Kinloch. } 


EYOND desert, below desire, 
Hath been my fortune’s speed ; 
Too much for all my work my hire, 
Too little for my tins 
My blessings meet my praise to fire, 
But not my pride to feed. 


Thou, Lord, in mingled store and dearth, 
Hast double portion given ; 

Thou keep’st me happy at the hearth, 
Yet on to journey driven; 

Bestow’st enough of joy on earth, 
Yet wak’st desire of heaven. 


Cra} 
The Law of Caution 


{Robert F. Horjon, D.D., in The Sunday Magazine.] 


M" live together in messes, in board- 
ing-houses, in great business estab- 
lishments, as masters and servants, in 
hotels, on ‘board ship, for longer or shorter 
periods, There is no opportunity of choos- 
ing the company. Weare there on akind 
of compulsion, and we have to take our 
fellows as we find them. We are not 
responsible for their character or behavior, 
but we are for ourown. Weall are under 
an obligation that if failure, rupture, or 
invitation come, it shall not be chargeable 
onus, Others may be ill to live with, but we 
must not be. Here, therefore, comes the 
strongest reason for mastering the prin- 
ciples on which men can live well together. 
And though the cases seem too varied and 
peculiar to admit of a common treatment, 
it is possible to bring them all within two 
laws of practical conduct,—the law of cau- 
tion and the law of kindness. . I will not 
venture to assert that these cover the 
whole ground ; but they are indispensable. 
And if the one savors of worldly prudence 
and the other of Christian charity, yet 
are they both necessary. Forit isa mixed 
condition in which we find ourselves here, 
Unless we bring the life of angels into it, 
we make of it a bungling business; but 
if we think it can be itself a life of angels, 
we mistake, and may make ugly blunders, 
The law of kindness is good, but it is 
not enough to produce successful livin 
together. The law of caution sounds cold 
and calculating ;.but for the compulsory 
society of which we are now thinking, it 
is often as necessary as kindness itself. 
Indeed, the lamentable breaches and the 
irreparable wrecks sometimes occur where 
there is no defect in the tidés of good 
feeling, but these tides come rushing, 
swirling, foaming, and breaking over reefs 
which make perilous havens. The Jaw of 
kindness, as a Christian grace, has been 
plentifully illustrated and taught from 
pulpits; but the people in the pews are 


| often making a failure of their life, though 
| with good intentions, because the law of 


caution is not considered so suitable to the 
pulpit. 

Now the law of caution is briefly this: 
Every human being demands a careful 
study, if you will live with him, giving no 
offense and taking none. A mariner in 
approaching a Pacific island is always in 
perjl unless he has an accurate chart. His 
ship may ground upon the coral reef which 
comes up to within a few feet of the sea’s 
surface. Only if he knows his bearings 
well;can he pass safely within the atoll, 
and ride unhurt by the breakers and the 
surf. And 


We, in this sea of life enisled, 


are all curious and camstairy creatures un- 
less we are understood. e will let one 
ship come very sweetly within our borders 
to the leeward, and, with equal readiness, 
we will dash another coming to windward 
on our rocks. 

When you find yourself obliged to live 
with any person, man or woman, you 
should lose no time in taking careful 
soundings, and marking the chart. It is 
necessary to go cautiously, or you may not 
survive to complete your observations. 
No good can come of it unless you know 
the coast-line pretty well. As a pictu- 
resque object in the Southern sea, with 
fronds of palm and volcanic manuntains 
that gleam purple and gold in the glory of 
sunset or the clearing of rain, this indi- 





| vidual may be surveyed with a wide berth 


and enjoved. But to live together <3 an- 
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other matter It involves nd, 
noewen seni suey baat as a threaten- 


mt die “ “of a 


chart-drawing person with 
whom you have to live is not without its 
interest, its surprises, its delights. Every 
human character is an anomaly. The 
simplest of us contains many elements of 
the unexpected. There was Iracundus, 
for instance, with whom I lived very 
peaceably for several years. A better 
fellow, in his way, never breathed. But 
on every side of the compass there was a 
stiff reef, on which the seas hissed even in 
calm weather... Within the reefs he wus 
quiet enough, except when a volcano 
opened. It was impossible to get over the 
reefs. It was always a question of deli- 
cately steering round them. Gradually 
my chart marked accurately the safe in- 
lets, but never to the last could I under- 
stand the reefs themselves. He would 
bear composedly engugh an argument on 
highly debatable questions; but touch 
upon some indifferent matters of taste, or 
social carriage, or conventional honor, and 
you might be on the reefs and shipwreeked 
in a moment, There was a slight dry 
cough or clearing of the throat, a flicker 
of the eyes, and a sour pursing of the lips, 
which I learned to know as danger sig- 
nals, and to incontinently steer in another 
direction before worse things happened. 
In most of us—so curiously are we con- 
structed—our foib:es cause more trouble 
than our most cherished principles. We 
can listen in calmness toan assault on our 
convictions long before we can bear what 
is, in our Opinion, an impropriety, 
~ But to return to Iracundus, I discovered 
that the infirmity of temper, which at first 
was a defect, liad its uses for protection, and 
enabled a fine heart to develop in reticence 
and security. Frequently I reflected with 
wonder on the blundering approaches of 
others, who bore down on him full sail, 
crashed on the reefs, and retired cursing 
their own fate and him. They gave a 
false report of him; they had no idea of 
the uine peace which girdled the in- 
ner shore, nor of the tropical fruit which 
enriched the mountain sides and the 
breezy plateaus. I take no credit to my- 
self for making the discovery. It was 
made chiefly in self-preservation. But I 
would warn any one who is compelled to 
live with my friend that without the chart 
there is no chance of peace; with the 
chart there may be with honor. I 
am afraid I have mislaid the one I made 
myself, or I would offer it to any of my 





yes 
. 


readers who is thrown into close quarter?” 


with Iracundus, 

With every person some topics are dan- 
gerous, and should be avoided, for few 
people are without a streak of mono- 
mania. In the chart these should be as 
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quickly as possible marked. Strange to 
say, nat which should be the Sond 
of is frequently one of the danger- 
9 topics. Perhaps this explains why 

e can seldom deal wisely in religious 
matters with those under our own roof. 
I have known pious persons, rich in 
works -outside the home, who yet drive 
those with whom they live into various 
stages of indignation, revolt, and unbelief 
by their well-meant homilies. . .. 


that makes it wise for us to humor them. 
Why irritate and excite when a little cau- 
tion may keep the monomaniac within 
the ordinary bounds? No one is fit to 
live with others who cannot command 
some faculty in such humoring. 
Sir Thomas More was one day medi- 
tating on his house-top, when a maniac 
presented himself and announced his in- 
tention of throwing More over the para- 
pet. ‘Very well,” replied More, with 
perfect equanimity, “ but shall we pro- 
long the sporta little? Let us first throw 
over the dog, and see how he takes it,” 
The lunatic agreed, went down to pick up 
the animal, and Sir Thomas was able 
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It is the streak of monomania in people | 


Seat 
coh ate 


to bolt the door against further annoy- 


ance, 

“Let us first throw over the dog.” It 
is an admirable rule. A slight sacrifice 
will aor and divert impracticable tem- 
pers, It is not necessary to resent every 
affront, or we may live a life like the Three 
Musketeers,—in perpetual broils. Weare 
not called on to accept every challenge. 
Let people “ swear awa’ a little,” as the 
good Scotchman said; and then we can 
speak to them quietly when they have 
done—on another subject. 

We need not give offensive names, or 
tell the people under the roof with us that 
they are monomaniacs. But here is the 
fact: each person is so far by himself and 
peculiar that he demands ‘study as a soli- 
tary instance. The shoals and shallows, 
| the reefs and the inlets, the points of 
danger, and the clear water, must all be 





| carefully mapped and constantly remem- 
4 bered, if you are to live with him peace- 
| fally and happily. . .. But let no man 
| think that the law of caution will suffice. 
| Unless the law of kindness bears an equal 
_ sway, the result will be at the best but a 
| putrid calm. 
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